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NOTES 


Tue health of the Queen continues excellent. It is 
arranged that Her Majesty sha!l leave Cimiez on April 
v3rd, when a special train will convey her from Nice to 
Darmstadt. Lord Spencer is now Minister in attendance 
on the Queen, but towards the beginning of next month 
he will be succeeded by another member of the Cabinet, 


probably Lord Tweedmouth. 





On Thursday next it is the Queen's intention to attend 
a special service at St. George's Church, Cannes, in 
memory of the eleventh anniversary of the death of the 
Duke of Albany. 
family who will be present will be the Prince of Wales, 


Among other members of our Royal 


Princess Louise (Marchioness of I.orne), Prince and Princess 
Henry of Battenberg, and Princess Victoria of Schleswig- 
Holstein, as well as Prince Louis of Battenberg and the 
Grand Duke of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, and the Duchess 
Alexandrine of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha. 

‘Tie Queen, as we have already stated, will pay a visit 
to the Empress Eugene at Villa Cyrnos at Cap Martin, as 
well as to Lord and Lady Salisbury at La Bastide near 
Beaulieu. It had been Her Majesty’s intention to call 
upon the Duchess of Leinster who was too ill to see the 
Prince of Wales when he went to Mentone the other day, 
Bat the sad event of the death of the Duchess has only 
enabled the Queen to send her condolences to [ord 
Feversham, Lady Ulrica Duncombe, and other relatives of 
the deceased lady now staying at the Hotel des Iles 
Britanniques at Mentone. 


Tuk Prince of Wales will hold the next Levée at St. 
James’s Palace on April Srd, but after leaving the Riviera 
he will stay in Paris for a few days before returning to 
England. His Royal Highness is expected on May [8th 
at Warwick Castle on a visit to Tord and Lady Warwick 
when the Warwickshire Yeomanry is to celebrate the 
centenary of its formation. It is possible, however, that 
other arrangements now in course of negotiation may 
unavoidably prevent the Heir Apparent from being present 


on this interesting occasion. 


Tur Prince of Wales and the Princesses Victoria and 
Maud of Wales will not leave Sandringham until the 
return of the Queen and Court to England early in May. 
As at present arranged the Queen will hold the next and 
the subsequent Drawing Rooms. 


Tur Duke and Duchess of York do not intend to return 
to York Cottage, Sandringham, so soon as their Royal 
Highnesses had arranged, and will probably remain in 
London until the first week in April. 





2 USACK’S MARINE HOTEL, Sr. Anprews, N.B. The 
NX * Mecca’ of Golf. Varties boarded. Special terms to Golfers 
and Families. W. Rusack, Proprietor and Manayger. Telephone : 
1101, Telegrams: ‘ Rusack, St. Andrews.’ 


Earvy in May the Duke and Duchess of Saxe-Coburg 
and Gotha, and their unmarried daughters, are to arrive at 
Clarence House for a stay of several weeks. The revised 
report that the Duke intends to abdicate in favour of his 
son is devoid of foundation, the more so as Prince Alfred 
is at the present moment without a prospective consort. 
But this is a want which is likely to be remedied at no 
distant date. 


Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia will visit this 
country during May and are expected to sojourn at 
Buckingham Palace, Windsor Castle and Balmoral during 
their visit. 


Tur Duke of Cambridge, having abandoned his proposed 
inspection of Gibraltar, has arrived in England vid Cannes 
and Paris. The Commander-in-Chief intends to be 
present at the Craven and First Spring Meetings at New- 
market, as indeed does the Prince of Wales. 


Since the departure of the Queen the movements of the 
Empress Frederick have been almost as erratic as those of 
her son, the Kaiser but, in so far as can be predicted at 
present, Her Imperial Majesty will leave Queenborough 
or Sheerness for Flushing on Tuesday next in the Victoria 
and Albert en route for Germany. The Empress will receive 
her royal mother the Queen at her Schloss near Kronburg 
before our Sovereign returns to England. 


Ir should be noted that the visit of the young Queen 
of Holland and her mother the Queen Regent has been 
arranged with the cordial approval of our Queen, who is 
very anxious to make the acquaintance of her royal 
neighbour, It may be remembered that a good many 
years ago there was much talk of an alliance between our 
reigning house and that of Orange. 


Tur betrothal of Princess Hélene d'Orléans to the Due 
1)’ Aosta is not likely to have much political significance in 
future, though in France vigorous efforts have been made 
to give a great international importance to the arrange- 
ment. For instance, it has been industriously stated that 
Princess Helene obtained the release of Captain Romani, 
the supposed French spy. As a matter of fact King 
Humberto had resolved on this clemency weeks ago. 
Princess Heléne, who is a beautiful and accomplished 
lady, is not quite twenty-four years old and was born at 
Twickenham on June 16th, 1871. Her fiancé is Genoese 
by birth and first saw the light on January 13, 1869, He 
is the eldest son of Prince Amadeo of Savoy, King of 
Spain from 1870 to 1875, who died five years ago. It may 
be remembered that Prince Amadeo married his niece, 
Princess Letitia Buonaparte, who will now become the 
stepmother-in-law of Princess Héléne. It is improbable 
that the wedding will take place in England, as the 
Comtesse de Paris is not continuing residence at Stowe. 
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OURNEMOUTH.—‘ Royat Baru Horer.’.—Onty Hore on 
East Chiff. Patronised by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
Grounds 5 acres. 1000 feet sea-frontage. Due South. 
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Ix common with all our contemporaries of every shade 
of opinion we deplore most sincerely the present state of 
Lord Rosebery’s health: and we deplore it not merely 
upon personal but alsoon public grounds, Lord Rosebery 
is emphatically not a great statesman ; is, indeed, to be 
commiserated for that high position has shown his abilities 
to be little if anything above the average. But in dealing 
with foreign affairs, at any rate, he is disposed to play a 
spirited and patriotic part and, during the continuance 
of the present tyranny, England could ill spare him. 
For, with all his faults, Lord {Rosebery has been our 
bulwark against the assaults of the unadulterated and 
shameless Radical upon our Imperial greatness ; and any 
person who is ignorant of the potentialities of Radical 
pettiness may learn from Tuesday night's discussion con- 
cerning Cyprus the sort of thing from which Lord Rosebery 
saves his country. 

Tue Chancellor of the Exchequer, in the original speech 
which paved the way for Tuesday's debate, used language 
which was undoubtedly calculated to leave the impression 
that this beautiful island was a source of pecuniary loss tu 
Great Britain. He did not say so in so many words; 
which was fortunate, since any such statement would have 
amounted to flat rebellion against the remorseless 
despotism of facts ; but that he was guilty of suggestio 


falsi cannot be denied. Taxed with this, confronted by 


the figures which proved distinctly that Great Britain had 
made some £200,000 out of Cyprus since Lord Beacons- 
field’s diplomacy acquired it for her, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer sought refuge in a series of jibes and sneers 
against the Turks, a proceeding which was in the worst 
of taste. 


WHETHER profitable or not as an investment, the 
acquisition of Cyprus was part of a larger scheme which 
aimed at the improvement of Turkish rule in Asia Minor, 
It gave the Turks a direct and substantial motive for 
reform. Mr. Balfour declined to estimate how far the 
object which dictated Lord Beaconsfield’s policy has been 
gained. But he did well in pointing out the ineon- 
sistency of those who would hand over the unfortunate 
Cypriotes to that very misrule from which they are so 
anxious to free the Armenians, especially as neither the 
British taxpayer nor the Cypriote suffers pecuniarily from 
the present arrangement. Tor the rest, the time devoted 
to the discussion was hardly wasted if only for the fact 
that it has been shown how small a following the ‘ Little 
England’ party commands in the House. 

An equally inspiriting dispiay of their insignificance 
was given on Monday on Sir Wilfrid Lawson’s motion to 
reduce the wages vote for officers and seamen by £100, 
The High Priest of Teetotalism has been more successful 
in his familiar character of buffoon. Members were dis- 
inclined to laugh either at or with him, and indeed 
Dr. Macgregor was far more successful in promoting 
merriment, This canny Scot’s pious horror of mammoth 
armaments might, it seems, be overcome if more contracts 
were placed in Scotland. Mr. Labouchere scured a point 
by denouncing Ministers as ‘ Little Englanders’ at heart, 
who had sacrificed their principles to popular outery. But 
the real interest of the debate lay in the division, which 
showed that the avowed ‘ Little Englanders’ could muster 
exactly thirty-two votes. 

‘Lirrte Englanders’ apart, the sittings of Parliament 
during the carly part of the week, besides being dull be- 
yond all precedent, were productive cf one act of justice 
—that is to say, it was finally resolved that England should 
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pay the expenses of the Opium Commission which it forced 
upon India, ‘hose expenses were, of course, considerable ; 
but they were also absolutely unnecessary, as everybody 
who knew anything about India protested from the begin- 
ning. Great Britain, instigated by Mr, Caine and others, 
was responsible for the extravagant folly of sending out a 
Royal Commission to discover that which was perfectly 
well known already. Great Britain, therefore, is rightly 
condemned to pay the penalty. But when Mr. Caine, the 
man who has belonged to many parties, addresses his con- 
stituents next, they will be well advised not to forget his 


responsibility for this waste of public money. 


CLearLty there are great alvantages in being Irish 
Thus there is distress of almost unprecedented character 
in almost every part of England and Wales, the extremity 
of misery being felt at West Ham and in the tin-plate 
districts of South Wales. ‘There is also distress in Ireland, 
The result is that the Englishmen and Welshmen are put 
off with a Committee: but the mouths of the Irishmen 
are stopped out of hand by a prompt grant of a large sum 
of money. This means that the Irish appreciate the 


importance of being, not earnest, but troublesome 


Wir the end of the week the House of Commons has 
come back to the discussion of the Welsh Church Bill, a 
measure involving issues of greater gravity than any which 
have been brought before Parliament during the century. 
These are strong words, but they embody our conviction 
that the fate of the Church of England, that is to say of 
the union between Church and State, depends upon the 
fate of the Church in Wales. Hence comes it that, in 
spite of the necessity of remembering that the whole of 
the proceedings of the present Parliament are artificial and 
illusory, we regard the Welsh Church debate as an event 
of supreme importance. 

Aut doubt that may have been entertained previously 
has been swept away by the speech in which Mr. Asquith 
moved the second reading of the Bill. He denied, 
indeed, the claim of the Church in Wales to be con- 
sidered as a National Church, thereby failing to take into 
account the vast strides which the Church has been 
making of recent years, and is still making, in the Prin- 
cipality. But the arguments used and the parallels drawn 
would apply, and were intended to apply for the most 


part, to the case of the Church of 


entirety no less than to that branch of it in Wales 


England in_ its 


which is immediately under discussion. The analogy in 
particular between the Irish Church Act and the present 
measure may be brought forward with equal cogency at 
some future time when the spoliation of the Church in 
England is in contemplation. 





In these circumstances it is comforting to see that oun 
leaders are awake to the gravity of the situation, and 
that they speak with no uncertain voice. Lord Salis 
bury’s letter has strengthened the courage of every right- 
thinking Churchman in the kingdom, and he has, most 
emphatically, hit the right nail on the head in declaring 
that the rights threatened by the Liberationists are 
mainly those of the poor. That is the plain fact, and, 
although there is nothing which exasperates the Dissenter 
more than a statement of the truth on this matter, that 
statement must be made as a matter of duty. 

We are by no means sorry that Canon Fremantle ad- 
dressed to the 7imes the letter which the Liberationists pro- 
pose to issue as a leaflet, for the publication of the letter has 
given Lord Wolmer and others an opportunity of proving 
to demonstration the multitudinous inaccuracies upon 
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matters of fact of which this ‘ Liberal Churchman’ has been 
guilty. Not that it had been a serious matter if Canon 
Fremantle’s allegation that Church Defence is ‘ clerical’ 
had been true; for after all the clergy are the natural 
defenders of the Church and the leaders of Churchmen. 


‘luz appearance of Slatin Bey at Cairo serves to rekindle 
a vivid interest in the affairs of the Soudan. In congratu- 
lating him on his wonderful escape from the clutches of 
the Khalifa we are reminded that there are still Europeans, 
less fortunate than himself, who remain in servitude ; and 
the question arises, whether, with the information which 
he brings with him as to the power and position of the 
Mahdiists, some effort cannot be mide to obtain their 
release. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘ The political situ:- 
tion continues puzzling owing to the enigmatic attitude 
of M. Ribot The most serious symptoms of revolt against 
the Cabinet threaten from the Centre. The Moderates are 
disgusted that their numerical strength does not protect 
them from periodical snubs. In reality they have only 
themselves to thank for their inglorious plight. Nominally 
they form a majority, but a majority that is not to be 
relied on, ‘The ranks of the party are infested with 
political wobblers, whose unstable opinions gravitate now 
towards vigorous government, now towards abject sub- 
mission to the impudent demands of the Left. It was the 
desertion in the face of the enemy of these muddle- 
headed cowards that brought the immediate predecessors 
of M. Ribot to grief. Anxious to avoid this fate, the 
Prime Minister is attempting to ménager la chevre el le 
chou. Up toa point he has been successtul, but at the 
cost of breeding discontent on one side of the House and 
complete scepticism on the other. For the Socialists 
make no secret of the fact that they have no faith what 
ever in M. Ribot. 





‘So much for the general situation. Particular inci- 
dents of interest have not been wanting. The suspicion 
long prevalent in the lobbies, that M. Ribot had_ sold 
himself to the—Left, had become for many _ people 
a certainty, when he treated them t> a pleasant surprise. 
M. Jaures, whos? unctuous; mouthings are accounted 
eloquence by his brother Socialists, moved a farcical 
resolution against the Senate. He proposed to snuff out 
the patres conscripti by docking them of their pocket- 
money and refusing to pay their gas bill. A motion to 
abolish the House of Lords by doing away with the 
sitting accommodation in the Upper House would be a 
somewhat parallel proposal. For once the jiw-bone of 
an ass proved to have lost its virtue. M. Ribot set about 
the Socialist Samson and gave him a conscientious 
drubbing. The Centre applauded itself hoarse. The 
Extreme Left announced that it accepted the dressing 
administered to its champio1 as a declaration of war. 





‘Ceétait aller trop vite en besogne. ‘Vwenty-four hours 
later the Socialist Press was printing panegyrics on M. 
Ribot. One of the Deputies of the party had upbraided 
the authorities in connection with a strike—averted so far 
—among the match-makers. Match-making, it is needless 
to say, is in France a Government monopoly so that in a 
trice the question of the relations that exist between the 
State and the workmen in its employ was under discus- 
sion. M. Ribot replied in a sentimental speech of most 
pernicious tendency so far as it had any tendency at all. 
There are two ways of looking at this piece of declama- 
tion. In strict truth it consisted of empty vapourings 
anent “solid pacification” couched in the cheap humani- 
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tarian strain dear to the “ Bottoms” of the Chambers : de /a 
bouillie pour les chats in popular parlance. Guilefully inter- 
preted by the Socialists it may be made out to express 
approval of their worst doctrines. See-saw ! 


‘One other point of utmost importance has come into 
prominence during the week with regard to the Socialists. 
Monday last was the date of the annual celebration in 
honour of the Commune. With instructive and rare 
unanimity the entire Socialist party joined in an apotheosis 
of this hideous outburst of political ruffianism and mad- 
ness, while the Anarchists for once in a way shouted in 
chorus with the “ Moderates” they as a rule disown. After 
this plain demonstration of what the Socialist ideal really 
is it is high time, as the 7'cemps observes, that “all sincere 
democrats, all patriots, and all good citizens should league 
themselves against the sect that is sworn to revolutionary 
violence.’ ‘ Down with the Communists ” would yet be 
a rallying ery in France. Where is the man who will 
raise it?’ 





Mr. Heinemann promises a new novel in one volume, en- 
titled Zransition, by the author of 4 Superfluous Woman. It 
has beenwritten with the purpose of giving a more exact 
and intimate account of the workings of the minds and 
methods of the Socialists than is to be found in Marcella. 
The last piece of literary work completed by the late Mr. 
Corney Grain was his short reminiscences which appeared 
in the January number of the Minster, 


DISCRETA SEDES 


By what is technically called ‘to-day ’ 

‘They will perhaps have settled on a Speaker ; 
Ifso, the thing or two I had to say 

Is bound to be proportionately weaker ; 
It is a little galling to the mind 

To cut a thoughtful and prophetic caper, 
And get the wrong result a day behind ; 

But that’s the beauty of a weekly paper. 


Under the circumstances I prefer 
To make reflections rather than to prophesy ; 
And let me say that it would not occur 
‘To me to seek the post ; it is an office I 
Consider full of dignity and grace, 
But then there’s precious little else to show for it ; 
And when you come to think about the case 
It’s odd that such a lot of people go for it. 


To sleep! perchance to eat! You must allow 
These blessings are a natural tradition ; 

A really healthy creature like a cow 
Will often do the two in one position ; 

But though his need be exquisitely sore, 
A Speaker cannot properly do either, 

At any rate from three to twelve (or more), 
He barely gets the semblance of a breather. 


Through all the drowsy boredom of debates 

He still must keep a counterfeit composure, 
Look callous when a person perorates, 

And know precisely when to put the closure ; 
For each enigma have its fit reply, 

Weigh well his judgment lest it prove erroneous, 
Give every man his ear and some his eye, 

And do his duty by the late Polonius, 


Through oratory seldom quite sublime 
He shows, as I observed, a mild urbanity, 
Says ‘Order! order!’ at the proper time, 
And checks the Government from mere profanity ; 
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He has to know his precedent by rote, 

Distinguish when the Sergeant should be sent for, 
Do anything except record his vote— 

The only thing a member's rightly meant for. 


All which considered, were the choice my own, 
I’d have my dearest enemy appointed ; 
There was indeed a rumour faintly blown 
Suggesting that Sir William be anointed ; 
By blood a prince, he knows the regal art; 
That chair would be his throne, and he the soul of it ; 
And while another man might fill the part, 
I'm fairly certain he would fill the whole of it! 


There are that look, but luckily in vain, 

For him, the Unforgotten-of-the-million, 
The Grander, Older, Man to come again 

Like Arthur from the shadows of Avilion ; 
But others ask, by Justice with the scales, 

Why Englishmen should be the only starters ; 
Is this a further slight to gallant Wales, 

And yet another knock for Erin’s martyrs ? 


I rather fancy some heroic shape, 

All swollen with a patriot’s emotion, 
Our own Alpheus or the cultured Snape 

To represent the Mistress of the Ocean ; 
And if he were a Member, I surmise 

The Ministry would have another rank lark, 
And enter Mr. Redford for the prize 


In view of his experience as a bank-clerk. 
QO. 5. 


THE UNION OF THE UNIONISTS 


HE quarrel at Leamington has a far wider and 
deeper interest out of that town than the 
reporters of it seem to understand. ‘The questions that 
have arisen there are latent in other places ; and they 
are of such a character that no man who takes a 
positive interest in political affairs, either as a Con- 
servative or as a Radical Unionist, can be indifferent to 
them. In point of fact, there has always been much 
less indifference to them than the party-managers 
reckon with, perhaps; for, however inconvenient the 
fact may be on particular occasions, Radicals are 
Radicals, Conservatives are Conservatives, and their 
agreement to fight together against repeal of the 
Union is no surrender of principle on either side. 
lor their part, the Radical Unionists have taken great 
pains to have it known that their Radicalism is what it 
was ; and no reasonable being can complain of that. 
If there has been less assertion of a similar kind on the 
Conservative side, it has been from no want of will to 
maintain the distinct and vigorous existence of a Con- 
servative party. It will be understood that we are 
speaking of the whole body of political opinion, and 
not merely of that part of it which is official. This is 
how the relations of the two parties have always stood 
in ‘the country. The Leamington trouble springs 
from an assertion of rank-and-file feeling and opinion. 
Indeed, it might almost be called a rank-and-file 
mutiny: and we give the simple but significant 
explanation of it. Radicals are Radical ; Conservatives 
are Conservative ; the natural man prevails in both; 
and something that is above the natural man assists 
the persuasion that nothing can do away with the 
Briton’s right to use his own judgment in disposing of 
his own vote. 


This is not a criticism, but an explanation: an 
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explanation, however, which we think should be well 
considered, for the reason that (whether it be a good 
thing, a bad thing, or neither) there are swarms of 
Leamington Conservatives all over the country. ‘lo 
wish them otherwise is of no avail; but as a matter of 
business it is necessary to recognise their existence, to 
reckon with them, perhaps to understand them. ‘There 
are two ways of looking at the Leamington difficulty ; 
and though one may be much the wiser way, it will not 
do to neglect the other. ‘The Liberal Unionists may 
truly say that according to a formal understanding 
between their leaders and the Conservative chiefs they 
have a right to choose a representative for Leamington 
in place of Mr. Peel, and that it is the duty of the 
Conservatives of the borough to support their choice. 
lor there was and is an understanding that wherever a 
Liberal-Unionist seat became vacant, the Tory Unionists 
should lend their aid to put another Liberal Unionist 
in; and so as to ‘Tory-Unionist seats. ‘The party 
leaders did make such a compact some years ago, it 
stands unrepealed, it has been acted on ever since, and 
though some question has been raised as to whether 
Mr. Peel sat for Leamington as a Liberal Unionist, it 
does seem to include that borough. Of course if it does 
not the case is altered; but since Mr. Balfour has 
decided that the understanding does apply to Leaming- 
ton, we may assume in a general argument that it is so. 
Convinced of that, it is open to any one to say that Mr, 
Nelson's supporters are in the wrong. ‘The agreement 
they are called upon to acknowledge was made by their 
chiefs for the common good of the party; it was a 
necessary agreement, for only in that way could dis- 
sensions of a dangerous character (as exemplified in 
Birmingham) be healed ; it has been sanctioned by the 
practice of the party at large; and in rejecting the 
understanding now the Leamington Conservatives widen 
a grave breach of discipline by refusing to listen to 
their appointed leaders. 

On the assumption that Mr. Peel's seat does com: 
into the agreement, this is what can be said, and is said, 
It is the charge not only of the Radical Unionis*s 
against Mr. Nelson’s friends, but also of many Conser- 
vatives-out of Leamington. Neither can it be denied 
that it isa good upstanding opinion, very capable of 
defence in all similar cases; but it does not touch the 
whole matter. All through, it proceeds upon an im- 
perfect and incomplete idea of what the relations of the 
rank and file of an English political party to its leaders 
actually are. A political party is not an army of 
mercenaries (we only speak of the fact), neither is it 
bound by rules of obedience like the members of a 
monastic order. ‘The leader leads, and his followers 
follow, but never upon an understanding that they give 
up their right of private judgment. In any question as 
to what does or does not accord with the principles and 
welfare of the party, the rank and file are the judges : 
by acknowledgment, and because it cannot be other- 
wise. There is full liberty, constitutional liberty, for 
any Conservative or body of Conservatives to look into 
this agreement, for example, and note how it works in 
the general and the particular. It is not unreasonable 
for them to ask whether it does not, for an indefinite 
period, cancel the vote of every Conservative in places 
like Leamington, where Conservatism is in the majority ; 
whether it does not prescribe, indeed, that the Con- 
servatives shall send into the Legislature men whose 
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opinions are opposed to their own. Of course, if there 
were but one subject before Parliament, and that Home 
Rule, there would be small reason to complain on this 
score. But Home Rule? Unless (which is impossible) 
the Redical Unionists were to turn round on that 
quest’ n, Home Rule is wiped clean out of the list of 
folli.. within measurable distance of adoption. And 
that being so, it must occur to many good Conservatives 
here and there that in voting for Mr. Chamberlain’s 
adherents in the House of Commons they vote for 
men whose main business is to patch Conservatism 
with Radical principles and force the acceptance of 
Radical projects. That idea once started, it is but 
natural that they should consider what attempts of 
that sort have been, are being, and are likely to be 
made ; and when they do so they see what they see 
and we say nothing about. Could the highest wisdom 
touch their intelligence, they might welcome the 
Radical project and rejoice in the Radical patch. That 
also we say nothing about. But, like the rest of us, 
they have to judge of things by their own lights ; and 
being Conservatives, they take a Conservative view 
of the project and the patch. As for the leaders’ 
authority, it rests on one thing alone: belief in their 
superior wisdom, But, it may be argued at Leaming- 
ton and elsewhere, no weight of wisdom that mortal 
brain can carry justifies the English party-leaders in 
disposing of so many boroughs, by arrangement, for an 
indefinite period, without regard to changing circum- 
stance, and precisely as if these boroughs had been 
disfranchised for the purpose of the compact. 

It will be seen, then, that there are more ways than 
one of looking at these affairs. It is not our business 
here to decide upon the wiser way, but it does seem to 
us a matter of grave importance that those who have 
the conduct of public affairs in their hands should 
understand that the Leamington Conservatives have 
many sympathisers in the rank and file of the party, 
and how that sympathy is justified. 


MR. PEEL'S SUCCESSOR 


HE Government seems to be afflicted with wrong- 
headedness in its acutest form. Itsat for several 
hours on Tuesday, and arrived at two purely negative 
conclusions—(1) That Mr. Campbell-Bannerman can- 
not be nominated for the Speakership; (2) that the 
candidature of Sir Matthew White Ridley must be 
opposed. Both resolves, if resolves they can be called, 
must be pronounced logically absurd and hopelessly 
mistaken in policy. Mr. Peel’s successor must either 
be chosen from the Ministerialist ranks or from those of 
the Opposition. The Secretary for War is, by common 
consent, the only person amenable to the Government 
Whips who could command the general support of the 
House in the Chair. He would have accepted the 
office had it been offered him; but his colleagues (or 
rather Sir William Harcourt) have insisted upon com- 
pulsory self-denial. 

He cannot be spared from the ‘Treasury Bench, we 
are told, and the compliment seems the more florid 
because Mr. Campbell-Bannerman has no desire to 
remain glued there indefinitely, But its actuating 
motive is evidently a desire to preserve that moribund 
administration which Mr. Asquith regards with such 
serene satisfecticr. Mr, Campbell-Bannerman, accord- 
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ingly, has come to be regarded as foundation-stone, 
key-stone, and buttress of the arch, and thereby the 
craziness of the structure stands confessed. With due 
respect to the Minister of War, he is not a transcendent 
genius, though a respectable debater, and the conscien- 
tious administrator of a bad military system. If he is 
indispensable to the Government, it follows that the 
Government admits itself to be singularly destitute of 
ability. 

Precedent dictates, no doubt, that the Speaker should 
be chosen from the party that has a majority. With 
strange inconsistency, however, the Cabinet first pitched 
upon Mr. Courtney as the object of its affections. 
What is more, had the secret been kept, he would pro- 
bably have been elected in a hurry. Fortunately the 
astuteness of the representative of the TJmes in 
the lobby has caused his claims to be canvassed, 
with the result that he has been pronounced 
personally unacceptable to various sections of 
the House. The feeling is perhaps strongest among 
Radicals below the gangway, though Radical 
papers conveniently: ascribe the opposition to the 
intrigues of Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamberlain. We 
are sorry for Mr. Courtney, whose rugged honesty com- 
mands a certain respect. At the same time, his painful 
anxiety to be just has its exasperating moments, more 
especially when it takes the form of lecturing his own 
side. Anyhow, he is out of the way, and the Speaker- 
hunt must continue. The Government, which would 
have swallowed a Liberal-Unionist, strains at a Con- 
servative. Yet a few months ago no term of abuse 
was violent enough for Mr. Chamberlain's followers, 
including Mr. Gladstone’s ‘abortion of a_ party, 
and the even more _ full-flavoured sarcasms of 
Mr. Labouchere. ‘The contradiction is the more 
annoying because Sir Matthew White Ridley is far 
from being a militant politician. He has been felt 
rather than heard by the House, is an excellent chair- 
man of committees, an authority on procedure, and an 
expediter of public businesss. ‘Though he seldom inter- 
venes in set debate, his opinion carries weight with 
every group. He has asufficient command of language, 
and his bearing is authoritative. If any Speaker would 
reconcile the House to the loss of Mr. Peel, that Speaker 
would be Sir Matthew White Ridley. He is to be set 
aside, so far as the Government is concerned, for 
(The blank can be supplied according to the fancy of 
the intelligent reader.) 

To-day the favourites are Mr. Gully and Sir Frank 
Lockwood, to-morrow they may be Mr. Galloway Weir 
and Mr. Naoroji, and there is a general disposition to 
back the field. Blameless members of Parliament are 
discussed as if they were pugilists in training, or No. 3 
in some ‘Varsity crew who has developed a tendency to 
feather under water. Parliamentary busy-bodies cabal 
for one minor placeman and against another, while 
Captain Coe and ‘ Augur’ have good reason to complain 
that their province is usurped by the ‘lobby-men’ of 
the various journals. The whole business is far more 
squalid than the contest for the Vice-Chairmanship of 
the L.C.C., and its end is not yet. The law 
of libel and its consequences prevent a frank cri- 
ticism of some of the gentlemen whose names 
emerge from the Babel. Even the more serious 
candidates would make but tolerable stop-gaps at 
hest, while they might conceivably prove quite unequal 
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to their responsibilities. 'The Cabinet can put an end 
to the scandal at its meeting next week by bowing to 
the inevitable and accepting Sir Matthew White 
Ridley. If not there must be a contest, and the 
Government vill deserve, even if it escapes, a smashing 
defeat. In any case an indifferent Speaker can be 
endured only whiie the present Parliament lasts ; with 
the advent of a new Ministry he must submit to 
ejection. These considerations should serve to drive 
the Cabinet into obedience to the dictates of common 
sense, even if it fails to perceive how grievously the 
dignity of the Commons is impaired by the degrada- 
tion of the choice of a Speaker into a selling handi- 
cap or a go-as-you-please competition. 


THE JAPANESE DEMANDS 


HE Japanese have been as secret in their designs 
for the future as they have been in their pro- 
jected military movements during the present war. In 
the negotiations which really began on Tuesday at 
Shimonoseki, the Chinese were as much in the dark as 
the rest of the world in regard to the price which Japan 
demands for peace. Ina few days we may all know; 
meanwhile, there are certain points which, the best 
authorities are agreed, will be included in the terms 
proposed by the victors. So far as we are aware, three 
journals in Europe have proved themselves extremely 
well informed as regards the diplomatic arcana of this 
war. The Times correspondents in the East quite 
obviously tap the foreign department in Pekin and 
sometimes that in Tokio or some of the foreign legations 
in these capitals ; the Novoe Vremya, it is equally clear, 
has frequently been used by M. Shiskin and the Asiatic 
Department of the St. Petersburg Foreign Office to 
sound an alarm or to issue a warning; and the Man- 
chester Guardian has shown, since the commencement of 
the war, that it has had access to unexceptionable 
sources of information somewhere—apparently in 
London. Now these three authorities are unanimous 
that Japan wants territory, but they are not wholly 
unanimous as to what particular cession she wants. 

It appears that in the earlier periods of the war, the 
Japanese Government decided to make no territorial 
demands, as they were then eager above all things to 
give the European powers no excuse for intervention. 
But since the fall of Wei-Hai-Wei, the pressure of 
public opinion at home has been too much-~aided 
perhaps by the enthusiasm of success—for Japanese 
prudence, and territory they now must have. There 
are two different districts on which they have 
cast their eyes. One is that part of Manchuria 
bordering on Korea, now in the occupation of 
the Japanese force, and stretching from the Yalu 
river, which is the boundary of Korea, to the great 
Manchurian river Liao, on which the treaty port of 
Newchwang is situated, This district includes the 
peninsula at the extremity of which is Port Arthur, and 
the Tokio correspondent of the Times, in a letter 
published last week which reflects the Japanese 
official views, speaks of this cession as necessary 
for the formation of a ‘buffer’ state between 
China and Korea—so readily are new methods in 
politics assimilated by Japan. The British in India 
having by long and painful experience worked out in 
practice the novel device pf buffer states, ‘Japan—the 
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Great Britain of Asia—promptly annexes the idea for 
her own objects on the Asiatic mainland. The second 
territory towards which Japan is said to look longingly 
is Formosa, the beautiful island off the coast of China, 
which, as physiographers tell us, is only the most 
southern of the long chain of islands stretching 
from beyond the Arctic Circle, which forms the 
Japanese Archipelago. The Times correspondent in 
Tokio says the Japanese want Formosa as well as 
Manchuria, and is so infected with the prevailing 
enthusiasm in the Japanese capital that he is comically 
serious in his efforts to demonstrate that this double 
demand, coupled with a heavy money indemnity and 
the autonomy of Korea, shows the extreme ‘ modera- 
tion’ of the conquerors. The other authorities to 
which we have referred say that these districts are 
alternative. Japan must have one of them, and China 
can say which. 

Now, if this information is substantially accurate, as 
we believe it to be, we may bid farewell to peace for the 
present as the immediate result of Li Hung Chang’s 
mission. China will not cede either Manchuria or 
Formosa, and we have some reason to believe that 
European Powers would not allow Japan to have 
one or the other. Russia, which has already 
uttered the warning cry of ‘Hands off’ in Korea, 
is not likely to tolerate the annexation by Japan 
of a considerable slice of Manchuria, which would 
be conterminous with her own Siberian frontier, 
and which would involve her in large measures of 
defence in that distant region. More than one of the 
great Naval Powers do not wish to see Japan in such 
a predominating naval position in the China Seasjas 
the possession of Formosa and the Pescadores would 
give her; and France, notably, has given evidence 
that she would consider her position in Tonkin 
endangered thereby. Moreover, the general feeling 
in the European Foreign Offices is, that when once 
annexation begins in China, no one can foretell 
where it will end, and therefore the impression is 
that the wisest policy for the moment is to stop it at 
once. The mission of Li Hung Chang will not lead 
to peace now; its main accomplishment will be that 
the Japanese will be forced to lay their cards on the 
table, and to show what game they are playing. When 
this is done, it will be for the other Powers to act, 
for the events will have arisen in preparation for which 
there has been so much diplomatic parleying for the 
past nine months. The next few weeks, therefore, will 
be the most interesting in the history of this striking 
Oriental episode, especially as China, which has made 
such a wretched failure in warfare, keenly appreciates 
the diplomatic situation, and probably desires nothing 
more than that the Japanese demands may be unreason- 
able and excessive. If they are, foreign intervention is 
at hand, and China knows it. 


COSAS DE ESPANA 
UDGEL play at the expense of a scurrilous 


Spanish newspaper man is not in itself an 
event of European importance. Even its local 
significance is not necessarily considerable. The 
fair-minded English reader must also not be in 
a hurry to condemn the junior officers who raided 
the offices of those great organs of opinion, 
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El Resumen and £1 Globo at Madrid. This is not the 
most commendable way of getting damages against a 
newspaper ; but in countries where there is practically 
no other, it has its excuses. ‘Io blame the Spanish 
officers for not going to law for a remedy is cant. 
Even here, the law could do as good as nothing for 
the whole body of subaltern officers if a newspaper 
were to declare that they are, in the lump, drunken 
and cowardly. We should treat abuse of that kind 
‘with the contempt it deserves.” But then we are not 
Spaniards, and this is not Spain. The nature of the 
Spaniard is, that when the corps to which he belongs 
is abused he feels personally insulted ; and when he is 
personally insulted, his instinct is to retaliate with a 
knife or a stick, according to the gravity of the offence. 
In the present case, that venerable Spanish institution, 
‘el palo’ (the stick), seems to have been thought 
sufficient. 

It is very difficult for an Englishman to put himself 
in the position of a foreigner who is subjected to the 
habitual abuse of a rowdy Press, against which there is 
no effectual remedy. Here the really important Press 
has a code of honour, while the gutter is kept within 
bounds by the British jury’s admirable readiness to give 
swingeing damages. In too many parts of the Continent 
there is no tradition, and the courts do not punish 
libel adequately. Press laws have unhappily been dis- 
credited because they were used to suppress fair com- 
ment. ‘The Press therefore is free, and its freedom is 
used to the full by a scribbling rabble of malignant 
blackguards. We have only to look at the French 
Press if we want an example, and the Spanish has 
amended itself wonderfully within the last few years if 
it is not even worse. It is merely ignorant to say that 
the abuse of this contemptible journalism does no 
harm. It does great harm, and in Spain, where the 
elements of disorder are many, it may be a very great 
danger. In fact, the question what to do with a free 
Press; largely written by smart rascals, and supported 
by Bourse speculators and chantage, is very serious. 
An answer may be given to it which will shock the 
feelings of Liberalism very severely. In so far as it is 
puzzling before this problem, Spain is in the same 
dilemma as its neighbours of France and Italy. But 
its difficulties are increased by complications all its 
own. There is a possibility that these military riots 
are to be taken as a sign that the wonted fires of the 
old pronunciamiento days still live under the ashes of 
twenty years of quiet. This is a very grave considera- 
tion for Spain, and for this country which has many 
millions of capital invested in the Peninsula. 

The case may be put very simply. The army 
apparently considers itself aggrieved by the Press, and 
is inclined to take measures to defend itself. The 
action of the military authorities in Barcelona, who are 
threatening to bring some journalists before a court 
martial, shows that the officers of the garrison of Madrid 
are not peculiar in their views. But if the army acts 
as a body it must in practice dictate to the Govern- 
ment, in other words it must revert to the old method 
of pronunciamiento. This would, no doubt, be a 


return to a state of things from which it was hoped 
that Spain had escaped. ‘The escape was at all times 
more apparent than real. It was by a pronunciamiento 
that the government of Alfonso XII. was set up. It 
was maintained because the chiefs of the army had 
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resolved to be done with the welter which had gone on 
since 1868. The main supporter of the King and, after 
his death, of his widow, has always been Martinez de 
Campos. He has no rival among his contemporaries, 
and fortunately for Spain he has been content to play 
the part of ‘the sword of constitutional government.’ 
Sagasta and Cinovas have alternated in office, but 
Martinez de Campos has always been in the 
background ready to support ‘the King’s Govern- 
ment,’ and also not disinclined to intervene with the 
decisive word from time to time. His part has 
been honourable and patriotic. It seems that he is 
resolved to go on playing it. He will stand behind 
Sagasta ready to strike for order if necessary, content 
with his military office and the substance of political 
power, leaving the show to others. The present crisis 
then may blow over, and not leave us in great doubt 
whether Martinez de Campos will have been able to 
do more than give his country a truce from disorder. 
The politicians are getting worn out. The Conser- 
vatives, the party of Canovas, have fallen to pieces. 
Sagasta has made himself unpopular with the com- 
mercial classes in the towns by compelling them to pay 
their taxes. These conditions are not promising for 
stability. ‘The beginning of any military disorder may 
be as the letting out of water. 


HOPE FOR WALES 


HE truth of the oid proverb current in Wales that 
there is as much down hill as up hill in the world 
is receiving a welcome verification from the results 
of the Local Government elections and other matters 
in that part of the country. We have no wish to make 
political capital out of the good sense of the voters 
in Glamorgan, Breconshire and Radnorshire who have 
given politics the go-by and elected as County 
Councillors those among their neighbours whom they 
think best qualified to look after their common interests. 
If the persons so elected do happen to be Conservatives 
in an increasing degree we are pleased rather than 
surprised ; but when Conservatives are elected for such 
reasons we are quite willing for the sake of harmony 
that Radicals should be elected too, and that questions 
as to which side is in the majority should be treated 
with lukewarmness. As regards at least two Welsh 
counties, however, we will not affect to attain this 
degree of philosophic calm. Denbighshire, the seat of 
Mr. Gee's malign influence, and Cardiganshire, where 
tithe rioting is regarded by its supporters as one of 
the natural productions of the soil, have hitherto been 
governed by two of the most provincial County 
Councils in the country. A vigorous Radical organi- 
sation in both counties has carried all before it as far as 
local government is concerned. Ostracism of all the 
administrative talent in the county which would not 
respond to the chapel screw has been the order of the 
day, with what effect the orderly inhabitants of the two 
counties can best tell. 

Chapel organisation is no doubt powerful in Wales, 
but its methods are harsh, and the characteristics which 
lead Welshmen to organise an all-powerful combination 
at one moment lead them to organise mutually hostile 
parties within that combination the next. The con- 
sequence is that for the next three years Denbighshire 
will be governed by a body in which the Conservatives 
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have a majority. The identity of one member is still 
in doubt, as two candidates for one election polled an 
equal number of votes and the presiding officer, anxious 
no doubt to test the resourcefulness of the Local 
Government Board, omitted to give a casting vote ; but 
as things go a Conservative majority of at least four 
elected on strictly political, that is Church and Chapel, 
lines entitles the county to our best congratulations. 
True it is that the chairman is a Radical, but the fact 
that he owes his election to his own casting vote and 
to the precedence of his election to that of the new 
aldermen will probably make his position sufficiently 
unsatisfactory to induce him to act with moderation in 
his dealings with the majority of his Council. 

The position in Cardiganshire is not quite so satis- 
factory from a merely local government point of view. 
Several seats have been gained for the Church party, 
but the Radical majority is too large for this gain to 
have much practical effect. On the other hand the 
gain, comparatively trifling as it is, comes opportunely 
to the aid of the flowing tide. Tne difficulty 
experienced by the Radicals in finding a suitable candi- 
date to contest the seat shortly to be vacated by the 
sitting member, promises well for the success of the 
excellent candidate who for some time has been uphold- 
ing the Conservative cause. The ridiculous failure of 
the tithe warriors to make any semblance of resistance 
to the proceedings for the recovery of tithes which have 
recently been undertaken in what they have hitherto 
regarded as their strongest ground, proves how little 
the Parliamentary representatives of the district know 
of the real spirit of their constituents. For years these 
gentlemen have pledged their credit that the anti- 
tithers would yield to persuasion, but would never be 
coerced by force. The result has been that hitherto 
the officer sent out to collect tithes with an insufficient 
or a wholly useless protective escort has been made the 
victim of every form of violence. Within the last 
week however, a moderately strong and excellently 
officered police force from a neighbouring county have 
found the ‘ Plevna’ and the ‘ Redan’ of the anti-tithers 
as easy of approach as the beach of Kalamita Bay. 

These matters are in themselves trifles in the general 
world of politics, but they show at least how insecure 
is some of the ground on which the anti-Church party 
is most confidently relying, and what a necessity there 
is for the Parliamentary representatives of that party 
to make some show of victory even if it be only by a 
deceitful advertisement of hopelessly inferior goods. 


‘LASTING’ AND ‘FINISHING’ 


HE lock-out in the boot and shoe trade conveys 
several lessons, and one of them is the impossi- 
bility of reconciling irreconcilables. If any industry 
appeared blessed with elaborate machinery for compo- 
sing disputes and adjudicating on grievances, that 
industry has its headquarters at Nottingham and 
Leicester. ‘To local boards of arbitration there wa; 
added four years ago a central board with the dignified 
title of National Conference. Its rules, as tabled by 
Sir Thomas Wright, were so elaborated as to cover 
every conceivable emergency that might arise. In 
addition Sir Henry James has offered his good offices ; 
Mr. Labouchere has proposed to strengthen Sir Henry 
by four gentlemen of ‘independent mind and large 
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experience * ; the Cordwainers’ Company has a mediator 
ready to take the next train to Leicester or Nottingham ; 
the London Labour Conciliation and Arbitration Board 
is disposed to conciliate and arbitrate, and the Board of 
Trade is anxious to bring the two sides together. Unfor- 
tunately, both masters and men mean fighting, and 
they have for some time past made disinterested out- 
siders look extremely foolish. The St. Albans case 
brought matters to a head, and killed the control board 
called National Conference. Briefly, Sir Thomas 
Wright ordered some strikers to return to work, and 
they replied ‘Shan’t.. The Manufacturers’ Federation 
has vented its exasperation by drawing up seven pro- 
positions which amount to unconditional refusals of 
the principal demands of its employed. The Union 
has produced an impossible ultimatum, the masters have 
locked their doors and thrown away the keys. And 
now both masters and men declare that they are ready 
to carry on the struggle for an indefinite period. 

The points at issue are naturally distractingly techni- 
cal, and neither party seems to be absolutely in the right. 
It is difficult, indeed, to absolve the Union from pure 
tyranny in its attempt to abolish the ‘basket system” 
or the practice of sending portions of the work to be 
done outside its sphere of influence. In some establish- 
ments boots are cut out in the factories, and despatched 
to be ‘ lasted’ and ‘ finished’ in country villages. ‘The 
hands thus employed are generally non-unionists, and 
they are content, therefore, to work for rather lower 
wages. ‘lhe Leicester Board has accordingly drafted a 
modest decision setting forth that ‘all work cut in 
Leicester shall be made and finished in Leicester, and paid 
for in accordance with the prices and conditions at 
present in operation in Leicester.” It intends, of course, 
to force the country bootmakers into the factory and 
therefore into .the Union. The out workers declare 
that they are ‘satisfied with present conditions, and it 
must be obvious that the edict, if enforced, would 
deprive-the masters of the management of their own 
businesses. With regard to that even more burning 
question, the introduction of machinery, the Union 
makes out a slightly better case. At bottom it 
is probably animated by the spirit of blind 
resistance to economic’ innovation. Still the 
custom of payment by time-work has been tried, 
and found wanting, while a return to piece-work is 
complicated by the difficulty of calculating the 
effects of the new machines. Each side accuses 
the other of sharp practice, the men declaring that the 
masters have persuaded the skilled ‘ pacemakers’ to 
establish a false standard, and the masters that the men 
have deliberately restricted the output. The arrival 
of a fresh factor in an industry must obviously make 
the adjustment of the wages-scale a delicate matter ; 
and the contentions of the Unionists seem plausible, at 
any rate, with regard to the piece-list. Again, the 
manufacturers were ill-advised in trying to stave off 
the return to piece-work and in trying to fix both 
minimum wages and hours of employment for two 
years. Withal, the Union has been trying to lay down 
the law all round—upon masters, upon skilled 
‘lasters,, and upon out-workers—nominally in the 
interest of the average operative, but really for the 
aggrandisement of its influence. 

‘ae New Unionism is sublimely ignorant of political 
economy, and at Leicester the most amazing miscon- 
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ceptions prevail. Mr. Inskip and his fellow-agitators 
are clearly possessed by the fallacies that both labour 
and supply are fixed quantities. ‘The masters, never- 
theless, intend to employ non-unionists as a makeshift, 
and, thanks to machinery, they can at least keep up a 
protracted resistance. What is more, the numbers of 
fairly skilled ‘blacklegs, of Whitechapel Jews for 
example, are much greater than those privileged beings 
of Leicester admit. ‘Thus they may end, as did the 
Hull dockers, by discovering that while they are at 
play, the non-unionists have secured too stable a 
lodgment to be ejected. Turther, they aim at 
an absolutely impracticable ideal by trying to 
keep up prices through a restriction of the output. 
‘The stupid notion, says Mr. Ward, the chairman 
of the Manufacturers’ Mederation, ‘ has been drilled into 
the workmen that the way to obtain work for al), is for 
each to do as little as possible for as much money as 
possible.” In other words prices follow wages, and not 
wages prices. If England were surrounded by an im- 
pregnable rampart of Protection, and non-unionists 
could be strangled with their own laces, the plan might 
be carried out so far as the British constimer is con- 
cerned. Even so an export trade, worth about two 
millions sterling, would soon cease to exist. As things 
are, however, the ordinary patriot will he confronted 
with the alternatives of subsidising Leicester and 
Nottingham by paying some inordinate price for shoe- 
leather, or of purchasing the products of France and 
the United States. ‘The presumption is that he will 
prefer prudence to patriotic altruism, and that the 
continuance of the strike will simply mean that foreign- 
made boots will come into fashion. But these con- 
siderations are far too commonplace for the visionary 
Cleons of Nottingham and Leicester. 


THE CARNIVAL IN PARIS 


HURSDAY being Mid-Lent, Paris interrupted « 
fast it had honoured since Shrove Tuesday in the 
breach rather than in the observance. Until three or 
four years ago the return of this anniversary was the 
signal for the printing of a stock article in which the 
degeneration of the Carnival was piously bewailed and 
its approaching extinction predicted. Weeping philoso- 
phers improved the occasion to descant on the eclipse 
of Parisian gaiety. Cynics regretted that the fete 
crowded two Sundays into a single week, thus adding to 
the tale of days on which the populace descends like 
sheep on the Boulevards to the horror of those who 
consider the length of pavement between the Madeleine 
and the Rue Drouot as an annexe of their club or café. 
An anonymous genius—we believe his identity has not 
been disclosed—has proved the fears of the lachrymose 
philosophers to be baseless and left the last state of the 
cynics worse than the first. .A simple invention has 
sufficed to resuscitate the Carnival ; or rather the institu- 
tion was never dead but asleep for want of stimulants, 
which a happy inspiration has provided. ‘The crowd 
was as ready as ever to descend into the street, 
but once there it was at a loss for a means of venting 
its spirits. Our inventor had recourse to a deep- 
lying human instinct. Man is a missile-throwing 


animal, a worshipper of the ‘pot shot.’ In the south 
the Carnival has never ceased to flourish, owing to a 
proper appreciation of this profound truth The 
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problem was to find an effective substitute for the 
confetti of Italy or the flowers in vogue at Nice. It was 
solved by the introduction of the paper confetti. From 
the moment of its first appearance at a well-known 
public ball-room the innovation was a prodigious 
success. ‘The fun of pelting your fellow creatures, and 
of being pelted in return with rounds of multi-coloured 
paper is self-evident to unsophisticated souls: at least 
it is to be supposed so, judging from the popularity of 
a pastime which is certainly an improvement on snow- 
balling. 

Still it is rumoured that the confetti, the serpentins, 
and the martinets were seen for the last time in the 
streets of Paris on ‘Thursday. ‘The authorities are said 
to intend forbidding their employment in the future. 
Viewing this decision from a safe distance, the dis- 
interested theorist may perhaps regret it. Asked his 
opinion while under fire, while exposed, that is, to a 
rain of confetti, entangled in serpentins and with the 
Streamers of a martinet violating the privacy of the 
nape of his neck, he might change his mind. Both 
attitudes are comprehensible. ‘To all intents and pur- 
poses the inventor of paper confett: has endowed Paris 
with a sort of improved Lord Mayor's show: it being 
granted for argument’s sake that the improving of a 
Lord Mayor’s show short of its improvement out of 
existence is possible. A contrivance which enables so 
many Parisians to amuse themselves at each 
other’s expense would seem at first sight to deserve 
encouragement rather than abolition. Moreover, the 
amusement is of an elevated order compared with that 
line of entertainment which is ill represented in our land 
by the squirts and ‘ladies’ teasers’ of Epsom Downs. 
The excellent folks who pilot their wives, sisters, and 
sweethearts along the Boulevards, and see the point 
of the joke when their charges are bepapered by 
appreciative gallants, may surely be left to their enjoy- 
ment, and ought even to be admired on the score of their 
evenness of temper and their capacity for ingenuous 
merriment. ‘Tne picture, it is true, has its shadows, 
‘he impoverished or thrifty reveller, who goes for his 
ammunition to the pavement, whence he obtains it 
adulterated with dust, introduces an element into the 
game that does not enhance its charms in the eyes— 
sore from an application of the compound—of the 
possibly prejudiced. Persons of a certain sourness of 
disposition find cqually distasteful the attentions of 
those wits who groom them with a martinct that has 
been draggled in the gutter—or worse. But the truth 
is it is not given to every one to savour the delights of 
a battle of con/ctti, even when legitimately conducted. 
There are dull fcllows whose soul does not yearn to 
catch the eye of the passing stranger by a handful of 
conjetti deftly delivered in the hope that he will have 
to dodge an answering discharge. ‘The pleasure of 
being the butt of the small boy is lost upon some 
minds. Even the compliment of receiving a paper 
avalanche full in the face at the hand of a noted 
beauty is undervalued by a minority of cur- 
mudgeons. On the whole it is probable that the 
zealous confetti thrower is born not made. However, 
that may be, the disappearance of the con/ctti would be 
followed at once by the decline of the Carnival. ‘This 
would perhaps be a pity. ‘The art of fooling has its 
importance, and some indulgence should be shown to 
its more successful manifestations. 
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IN THE CITY 
The Mining Craze—American Rails 


N the City the rage for anything that by courtesy can 

be called a mine, particularly if its location be in 
South Africa, continues unabated. The rise in prices of 
the old ones and the number of new concerns that have 
been floated during the last four months is simply pheno- 
menal, and it may safely be prophesied that a year hence 
those who are now greedily absorbing the promoter’s 
wares will be sadder and wiser men. There is one feature 
which ought to strike people, and that is that the good 
mines of proved value are quoted at reasonable figures, 
answering approximately to the dividends which they 
yield. It is the mines which do not pay dividends, the 
value of which is prospective, that stand at fabulous prices. 
Taking the list of one hundred and twenty-three South 
African Mining Sheres, quoted in a daily financial paper, 
it will be found that only 31 pay any dividend, and the 
Company which has the highest quotation—Rand Mines 
—has, as yet, returned nothing to its shareholders. This 
Company, whose £1 shares now stand at £29 each, 
is said to have property worth on paper even more 
than the present Stock Exchange valuation, viz., more 
than £11,000,000, and it is declared that the shares 
will ultimately reach £70 each. This may be so, wonderful 
things do happen, but one can hardly conceive anybody 
investing in a property in which he must lose his money 
unless it prove to be saleable for at least £11,000,000. In 
the list of seventy-eight Australian mines which we take 
from the same daily paper, there are only seventeen 
dividend-payers, and only five hail from Western Australia. 
Here again we find mines such as the White Feather 
quoted at over 100 per cent. premium, while others else- 
where in Australia, which yield a return, stand at much 
lower figures, It is curious that speculators in mines do 
not see that the facts which we have just stated prove 
how seldom the reality comes up to the anticipation. 
They have only got to think of 1889 when the last crash 
occurred in African mines, and to remember that Salis- 
burys-—to take an example—were at one time as high as 
thirty-two. Then of course they paid nothing! Now 
they give a handsome return, and the £1 shares 
are quoted at 4/—a very fair price, but a little 
different to thirty-two. Yet so long as there is nothing 
tangible to go upon—-only prospects speculators will pay 
any price for a mining share and never seem to profit by 
experience. At present the boom is greatly assisted by 
the French, who are relieving the heavily loaded insiders 
of much of their stock. Mr. Barney Barnato figures in 
the French press as Un Roi de l’or and it would almost seem 
as if our neighbours across the Channel had got it into 
their heads that they were having a revanche and despoil- 
ing the perfidious English by buying our gold mines at 
absurd prices. Operators on this side can but be grateful 
to them, and so long as France continues to buy so long 
the present prices may be maintained. But if the French 
tried to resell the shares they have bought, which 
they are told are so scarce, they would find quotations 
crumble away immediately and they would have the same 
experience as the man who bought South Carolina bonds 
yearsago. This naive gentleman was told that South Caro- 
lina bonds were a splendid speculation—there were none in 
the market and the price must rise. He purchased, the 
price rose slightly, and he discounted his prospective 
fortune in luxurious dinners with his friends. But one 
day before the settlement he visited Throgmorton Street 
and found it blocked with Pickford vans, 
unloading bales of South Carolina bonds ! 


They were 
His bonds 
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were unsaleable, but he had obtained some prettily 
engraved paper—and experience. 

Apart from the mining market there is little activity in 
the Stock Exchange. There has been a better tone 
apparent in the American department and a slight 
improvement in quotations. Trade is reported to be 
reviving, which our own information leads us to believe is 
the case. Cotton has risen considerably, which will be of 
great assistance to the cotton growers in the Southern 
States, and though the prices of iron and steel remain very 
low several steel mills have started work again. The 
lower scale of duties now in force is undoubtedly exercising 
a very beneficial effect on many industries, and if only the 
currency question could be settled so that there would be 
no doubt about the United States remaining on a gold 
basis we should witness a very rapid revival. So long 
however as European capital is deterred from American 
enterprises for fear of a sudden change in the currency 
conditions, so long, we are afraid, will any real recovery be 
delayed. For the moment rather better traffic receipts 
and the knowledge that the corrupt legislature can do no 
more harm until December next have produced an advance 
in prices which may make further progress. But if, as we 
fear, there should be a resumption of gold exports from 
the States in a few months’ time, any recovery that may 
take place now would be rapidly lost. As regards 
Canadian Railways the situation remains very black. The 
receipts are bad and the suspicions of irregularity in the 
book-keeping render things worse. It seems incon- 
ceivable that the President of the Canadian Pacific cannot 
say plainly whether the reserve fund is intact or not. His 
reticence is having the very worst effect and his reputation 
will certainly suffer, whatever the explanation offered in 
the forthcoming Report. 


HOW SWEDISH DAIRY-FARMERS ARE TRAINED 


eo is one of the few countries in Europe where 
the small farmers are, as a class, fairly content with 
their lot. One can travel about among them for a whole 
month without hearing as much grumbling as one hears in 
Yorkshire in a single afternoon. Not but what they have 
their grievances—the ever-increasing cost of labour, for 
instance is a subject on which they all wax sorrowful. But 
they have no touch of that dull, hopeless despondency 
which characterises so many of our English farmers. On 
the contrary, they are keenly interested in their work, and 
have a lively faith that things will go well with them in 
the long run. And this is the more remarkable, as 
farming is carried on under much greater difficulties in 
Sweden than in England. ‘The climate is incomparably 
more severe there than here, and the soil is less fertile. 
There is no turning cattle out to grass in Sweden, except in 
a few favoured regions, and even there only for a month 
or two in the year. Inthe whole country there are but 
1,637,302 hectares of pasture-land. On the great majority 
of farms the cows are tied up in their stalls their whole 
life long, to their own detriment and the great expense of 
their owners, for stall-feeding is a costly process. ‘Then 
sudden changes of temperature—intense frost followed by 
heat—work woe and desolation among the crops. ‘Thus, so 
far as nature is concerned, the Swedish farmer has every- 
thing against him. Yet even in these evil days he is able 
to make a living—a feat few of his English con/fréres can 
accomplish. But then he is an expert in his calling ; 
whereas they (the great majority of them at least) are 
practically amateurs. 
In Sweden the State does not hold with the English 
notion, that mother-wit is all that is needed for farming. 
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On the contrary, it takes just as much trouble to provide 
careful scientific training for its farmers as for its lawyers, 
doctors, or soldiers. A boy who is going in for farming is 
regularly educated for his work, whether he be the son of 
a great landowner, a peasant proprietor, or a torpare-—v.e., 
a small holder, who, instead of paying rent, works for his 
landlord a certain number of days in the year. The sons 
of rich men are sent as pupils, first, to some farm where 
the operations are carried on under the supervision of the 
Board of Agriculture, and then to one of the great Agri- 
cultural Colleges. It is not with them, however, that we 
have to deal; but with the sons of small farmers, who 
will never have more than fifty acres of land to culti- 
vate. There are in Sweden 73,000 peasant proprietors, 
whose farms are under five acres; 205,000 more whose 
farms are under fifty acres; 164,577 torpares; and 
about 48,883 tenant-farmers. These people are almost 
all dairy-farmers, and it is for their benefit that the State 
has organised its present admirable system of dairy-work 
training. 

If a boy is going to be a dairy-farmer, when he leaves 
the Board School, he is sent to a Dairy School. These 
Dairy Schools, although private institutions, receive a 
grant from the State, and are under the supervision and 
control of the Royal Board of Agriculture. They are each 
attached to a large farm on which cattle-grazing and 
dairying are carried on according to the most scientific 
methods. Here the pupils, while following the regular 
course of instruction in the school, have an opportunity of 
acquiring practical skill in dairy work. Upon the manager 
of the farm rests the full responsibility for the training of 
the pupils and their general welfare. He must supply 
them with proper lodgings, and either himself superintend 
the practical instruction given to them, or engage a dairy 
expert to do so. In the school the pupils are taught: 
(a) ‘Arithmetic, writing, keeping day-books and simple 
accounts concerning dairy-management; (4) the com- 
ponent parts of milk, the effects of different forage, and 
difference in value during the various periods of mitking ; 
(c) the various methods of dairy-farming and their use in 
different circumstances,’ as well as the whys and where- 
fores of the different processes. Meanwhile, in the dairy, 
they are learning how to handle a separator, a lactocrit, 
and all the latest appliances for butter-making ; and how 
to make butter and cheese in such a way as to ensure 
their being always of a uniformly high quality. The 
pupils remain at the school one year and are then 
examined, in the presence of a representative of the 
Agricultural Society, with a view to testing how far they 
have profited by the instruction given. As the great 
object of these institutions is to bring technical training 
within the reach of the small farmers, six pupils are 
received free of charge in each school, while the fees paid 
by the others are so low that they barely defray the cost 
of board and lodging. 

At the end of his year’s course a boy, if fairly intelligent, 
is already better fitted for undertaking the management 
of a dairy than nineteen-twentieths of our dairy-farmers, 
His training, however, is far from being complete. He 
generally spends two or three years ‘working in some 
dairy, during which time his great object is to save enough 
money to go to one of the Agricultural Colleges. Here 
special arrangements are made for receiving small farmers 
and bailiffs for a year’s instruction in dairy-farming. And 
the men who cannot spare the time, or afford the money, 
for the whole course, are allowed to follow it as ‘ guests,’ 
for a few months at a time, just when they can, These 
guests provide themselves with board and lodging, and 
pay the College merely the tuition fees. 

Nowhere in the world can a dairy-farmer obtain a 
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training at once so scientific and so practical as at a 
Swedish Agricultural College. Among the professors are 
some of the greatest scientists in the kingdom. ‘he 
students are taught ‘dairy-management, including the 
different properties and treatment of milk, and the 
various ways of turning it to account; as also knowledge 
of the different methods of dairy arrangements, and the 
construction and proper use of dairy implements.’ They 
also receive instruction in chemistry, so far as it relates to 
milk and fodder ; phytology, in its bearing on the quantity 
and quality of dairy produce; and in the feeding and 
improving of cattle and pigs. The theories the students 
learn in the lecture-room they reduce to practice in the 
dairy and cow-houses attached to the College. There, 
under the guidance of experts, they test milk, try to 
detect adulterations, and make all sorts of chemical 
experiments, In turn they serve in the dairy, ‘so as to 
gain a thorough knowledge of the treatment of milk and 
cream, churning and butter-making, and they must be in 
attendance in the cow-house when the cows are fed, 
rubbed down, tended, weighed, milked, or their milk 
tested as regards quantity, and must also keep watch when 
calving is anticipated.’ At college, in fact, they do, under 
the eyes of a first-rate expert, all that a dairy-farmer ever 
has to do, 

Thus when the time comes for them to start a dairy on 
their own account, they are thoroughly well equipped for 
their work. They know all the best and most economical 
methods of working, and are acquainted with all sorts of 
economical devices for obtaining the greatest possible 
amount of butter from their milk. There is no trusting 
to chance in their dairies; everything is done as by 
machinery, watch in hand and thermometer in sight ; 
consequently no mistakes are made, no butter is wasted. 
These men, too, are at infinite trouble to keep abreast 
with the times; they are always on the alert to try new 
processes, and will trudge fifty miles to see anything in 
the shape of an improved churn. ‘They hail a visit from 
the official dairy adviser as one of the great events of 
the year. The keenest rivalry prevails among them, for 
every man is bent on turning out the very best butter 
and cheese in the district. 

Why shou!d not England follow the example of Sweden, 
and bring some sort of regular technical training within 
the reach of even the poorest of her farmers? In butter- 
making, as in everything else, the day of the amateur is 
passed, 


‘WHAT THE SOLDIER SAID, AND THE 
SCHOLAR 


NE of the Zales of Thomas Middleton the dramatist 
sketched us a grisly dusty English soldier of about 
300 years ago; a man of war whose nose was somewhat 
hard-baked, and a little burnt in the oven—a property not 
amiss in a soldier's visage, who should scorn to blush but 
in his nose. His chin was well thatched with a beard, a 
necessary shelter in winter and a fly-fap in summer, which 
was so brushy and spreading that his lips could scarce be 
seen to walk abroad, but played at All-hid, and durst not 
peep forth for starting a hair. (Soho! This joke, in the 
soldier's mouth, was scarcely a military one.) As to his 
arms and legs, they were limbs of timber—by no means 
wooden—with mettle enough for four shillings a week; 
which gives us the nominal figure of his pay. 

‘l'o the wars he betakes him, and ranks himself amongst 
the desperate hot-shots (sharp-shooting skirmishers). The 
ordnance plays like so many Tamburlaines (in Marlowe's 
piece), the muskets and calivers answering, ‘ Anon, anon,’ 
like drawers. ‘For methought, indeed, that those great 
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pieces of ordnance should speak English too, though now 
by transportation turned rebels, many thousands of our 
men being slain in pitiful plight by their own countrymen, 
the cannons, the export of which had to be forbidden by 
an Act of 1601, 

The bullets used our Soldier very courteously and 
gentlemanlike a while, even as bowlers cunning to fetch 
in a young ketling (¢.e., skittling) gamester, still training 
him, with their fair promises, into far deeper and deadlier 
battles, where, like villainous cheats, they at last bored 
him as full of holes as a skimmer, and lurched him of two 
of his best limbs, right arm and leg. And so he calami- 
tously, after but a short service, comes by his discharge ; 
his captain and other commanders telling him he had, in 
their knowledge, done valiant service ; but, marry, as for 

pay, they must go ‘on the score’ with him, for all their 

money was thumped out in powder. No pleasing salve 
for green wounds this (says the lamed soldier), having 
trusted calivers with his limbs, to have to trust cavaliers 
with his money. Nevertheless, for all his lamentable 
action of his remaining arm, ‘like old Titus Andronicus,’ 
he could purchase no more than one month’s pay for a 
ten months’ pain and peril. Middleton often alludes to 
or copies bits of Shakespeare’s acted plays—the compli- 
ment does not seem to have been returned—and here the 
reference is, of course, to Titus; 
How can I grace my talk, 
Wanting a hand to give it action ? 

The bountiful favours of the mutilated soldier's generals 
can be extended only thus far, that he has a passport to 
beg in all countries. But woe the while! When he gets 
ashore and to London, he is not only unpitied, succourless, 
and rejected, but threatened with the public stocks, loath- 
some jails, and common whipping-posts, there to receive 
his pay and goodly reward for his bleeding service, if he 
were once found in the City again. 

So he retires towards the Spital and Shoreditch, the 
only cole-harbour and sanctuary for soldiers ; takes up a 
lodging a’trust till the Sunday, and comes hopping out 
a-begging in Finsbury, like old lame Giles of Cripplegate. 
We only get from Middleton, whose phrases are here 
used almost verbatim, one short episode of this mumping 
career, and here it is. 

A fine-fashioned city dame drew her white bountiful 
hand out of her marry-muff, and quoited a single half- 
penny, ‘whereby I knew her then to be cold Mistress 
Charity, both by her chill appearance and the hard-frozen 
pension she gave me.’ And though she was warm-lapt 
from the biting air (her visage benighted with a taffeta 
mask to fray away the naughty wind), her teeth chattered 
in her head, and leaped up and down like virginal-jacks— 
as who should now say the buffers of a piano, But here 
the tweering (?.e., peering) constable of Finsbury, with his 
bench of brown-bill men, espies and makes towards him ; 
the poor soldier’s occupation is lost, he ‘ scrambles up of 
all two’ (his remaining arm and leg), cozens the constable, 
and slips away from us also, for here the tale has its 

sudden ending. 

This sketch was dated 1604, and in Spenser’s Prosopopoia 
(1590 ?), the Ape had previously disguised himself ‘in a 
blew jacket, with a crosse of redd,’ as one of that ‘civile 
begging sect’ the souldiers ; the Foxe forging his passport 
for him, 

Upon his head an old Scotch cap he wore, 

With a plume feather all to peeces tore ; 
for the payless, pensionless, ruined beggarman of war then, 
and long before and after, contributed a considerable con- 
tingent to the nomad population of Trampendom. And 
despite Mr. Justice Stareleigh’s well-known obiter dictum 
in a leading case, it must here be held that what 
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Middleton’s soldier said is ‘ evidence,’ and unquestionable 
evidence too, Harrison’s Descriplion of Britain mentioned, 
among the ‘roges and idle persons’ of 1586, shipmen and 
others who went up and down the land with counterfeit 
licences. And read, for example, that old ballad of 1596 
ealled The Crie of the Poore, which praised the Earl of 
Huntingdon for that he hoarded not his coin to flourish 
in pride, 

But gaue it to souldiers wounded in warres, 

That pike and the bullet had laméd with scarres, 


Or another ballad earlier still, Saparton’s Alarum of 
1569, beginning ‘Al Mars his men drawe neere’ ; which 
was 
he true complaint of one 
Whose gaine by service got 
Will scarsely yelde a hungry boone 


lo cast into the pot ; 


and told of ‘The fiery cannon’s thump, the ragged scull 
that rives’; winding up, for a rhyme, with the much too 
Hippant wish: ‘ But God preserve Queen El.’ This last 
ballad was clearly written, sung, and sold by a penniless 


old soldier, being imprinted for him in Fleetestreete at 
the shoppe vnder the Lotterie house. 


Middleton’s Scholar’s story (which followed the 
Soldier’s) tells us in its very first words that he was not of 
Oxenforde, for we see him set forth to the university like 
a poor scholar, not on horseback but in Hobson’s waggon ; 
all his pack contained in less than a little hood-box, and 
his books not above four in number. And yet he had 
been the valiant captain of a grammar-school. He 
becomes servitor to a Londoner's puling son, a pure 
Cockney, by whose peevish service he creeps into an old 
battler’s gown, and so began to be a ‘jolly fellow.’ His 
young master spends all his time in the tennis-court, 
while the Scholar keeps his study warm, and uses his 
books, rising before the sun, and still killing many a 
farthing candle ; thus keeping many black and ghastly 
seasons, until he was unfruitfully led to the lickerish 
study of poetry, that honey-poison which swells a supple 
scholar with the most unprofitable sweetness and delicious 
false conceits. (This, from the poetic Middleton, is 
good.) 

The first fruits of our Scholar's musical-rhyming study 
are a neat, choice, and curious poem, industriously heaped 
with weighty conceits, precious phrases, and wealthy 
numbers, which was dispersed into a quaint volume, fairly 
bound-up in principal vellum, double-filleted with leaf- 
gold, and strung most gentlemanlike with carnation silk 
riband. A copy of this he presents to a true general 
patron of all muses, musicians, poets, and picture-drawers ; 
and some two days after, returning for his remuneration 
finds the riband pulled out, and placed in the said patron's 
Spanish leather shoes; at which ruthful prospect, the 
scholar-poet fell down and swounded—and so, too, sud- 
denly vanishes his silhouette, which is by no means a full- 
length, Middleton clearly having tired of his subject, or 
having got to the end of his tether in the matter of 
‘copy’ for his printer T. C. He thus left room for once 
more (but with an exceeding wry convulsion) venturing 
that ancient quotation: ‘Sweet are the uses of a 
"Varsity |’ 


THE PROCESSIONAL CATERPILLAR 


\HE Spring has come, thus early, upon the countries of 
La Gironde and Les Llandes—the country of the 
great pine forests of the South of France—and the cater- 
pillar of the Bombyx processionalis is coming forth in his 
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legions to walk in long single-file processions over the 
land. All the winter through, in the pine-woods which 
stretch practically without interruption from the Garonne 
to the Adour, there has scarcely been a tree without a 
nest—of size between a football and cricket-ball—of these 
horrid creatures ; horrid from the destruction they cause 
to the valuable pine-trees and from the spiny hairs with 
which they are covered to inflict envenomed stings on any 
who presume to interfere with them. Doubtless there is 
a use for everything, but the eye of the ordinary man 
fails to detect the use of the processional caterpillar. He 
does not even seem useful to the smaller carnivorous 
birds, ‘The sportsmanlike zeal of the Frenchman has led 
him to destroy without mercy most small birds as petit 
gibier, There are very few birds in the pine-forests. One 
family, however, is largely represented, the family of the 
tits. ‘These motley hued acrobats—great tit, blue tit, and 
long-tailed—flutter and squeak numerously among the 
pine-branches and needles. Probably they find plenty of 
smaller insect food among the crevices of the bark and 
foliage but unless the writer's opportunities of observation 
have failed him they do not touch the hairy caterpillars, 
Indeed how should they! For these latter have a safe 
refuge in the thick nests of web in which they congregate 
in wriggling masses. In the spring when they leave these 
nests and wander like Indians on the war-path over the 
ground searching a soft place in which to burrow and 
spend the o/iwm cum dignilale of the chrysalis stage—even 
then, undefended by the walls of their webby castle, the 
birds leave them severely alone. Man seems to be their 
sole formidable enemy, and they are not without means of 
defence and offence against him. It needs not to touch 
them—it needs but touch a portion of clothing or a stick 
over which they have crawled, for a sensitive skin to 
become irritated as by a species of eczema from the venom 
or the venomous bristles which they have left behind in 
their perambulations, Ladies’ maids run a_ perpetual 
risk in brushing the skirts of their mistresses’ dresses, 
For what purpose did a beneficent Providence create the 
processional caterpillar ? 

Of course, where there exists so much real ground for 
complaint, complaints have been indefinitely and ground- 
lessly multiplied. Most weird stories are in vogue about 
the diabolical mischiefs of the insects. The Englishman 
and the stranger are told that they let themselves down 
in a long pendulous string from the trees so that one walk- 
ing is apt to receive a whip from them full in the face. 
It does not occur to ask how the highest caterpillar of the 


This is a conundrum which does not suggest itself to the 
mind of the ordinary Englishman or stranger. Moreover, 
one is told that if a caterpillar towards the end of the line, 
as it marches over the ground, be removed, the head of 
the line immediately halts—as if communicated with 
telephonically—and waits until the chain, with a link the 
less, is reunited. What really takes place is interesting, 
but not miraculous, The caterpillar in front of him who 
has been jostled from his place comes to a halt ; he removes 
his head from the tail of him who is in front again, jerking 
his head this way and that as though to see what is amiss. 
This communicates the intelligence of something wrong 
to the second link from the removed one. This second 
link stops—jerks his head this way and that, and the 
intelligence is passed on to the third link, who stops and 
does likewise. In this manner the information at length 
reaches the leader, and the whole procession, a hundred 
or more in number, perhaps, comes toa halt. Of course, 
in consequence of the progression of the leading links 
during the while that the communication was being passed 
on, the chain will have become a little stretched—each 
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individual link being extended to its fullest length instead 
of observing the compact marching posture. Further 
than this, however, which is wonderful enough, no Edison- 
like miracles are achieved—it is all quite simple. The 
gentleman walking behind him who was displaced appears 
a little bothered for a moment or two by the loss of his 
leader, but he pushes on, moving his head this way and 
that, until he has found his place at the tail of him who 
was in front of the missing link ; then he settles himself 
down into his business-like stride again, his friend in front 
does the same, and so on, along the chain, until the 
intelligence is led up to the head of the column that all is 
well again, and it pursues its way as before the inter- 
ruption. 

No doubt, there are many other experiments which the 
ingenuity of man could suggest. It would be interesting 
to see whether the caterpillars of one nest would align 
themselves to the caterpillars of another—whether they 
would make friends or foes? Towards most of the ills to 
which one subjects the individual, the general mass 
appear to hold the attitude of a Gallio. He who falls out 
of the line is left to shift for himself—no one holds 
out to him the helping hand. He wanders aimlessly over 
the earth, and whether he eventually burrows—a solitary 
Ishmaelite—and fulfils his transformations, or whether he 
perishes as an outcast, who can say? Again, who can 
rede us aright the plan on which the leader of the line is 
selected—whether he elects himself as the pioneer, or 
whether the suffrages of the multitude are taken? Once 
on the ground they do not seem to care who shall lead 
them. If the head of the column be removed, the second 
in the line looks about for a moment in a doubtful way, 
then decides that the duties of leadership have fallen 
upon him, and that he is quite the man to perform them, 
The followers seem to acquiesce in the change of leaders 
as kindly as a small Italian State in the Middle Ages ; 
so long as the continuity of the chain is maintained, they 
march on and are happy. 

In the chrysalis state they are probably attacked by 
moles and voles and beetles, and every enemy of their 
kind. Were it not so, their myriads would be even more 
ubiquitous, The big black ants would assuredly find 
them a ready quarry, but there seem to be none of these 
utterly fearless foes in the sandy soil of the pine-woods. 
Would it be impossible to introduce some enemy to prey 
upon the bombyx ? The experiment is always a dangerous 
one, as the Americans found when they imported the 
English sparrow to clear the Madison Square trees of their 
plague of caterpillars. The sparrows had a fine time, but 
when they had finished with Madison Square they took 
the whole continent as their portion, with a true Anglo- 
Saxon enterprise. On the other side of America, however, 
a similar experiment was crowned with signal success, 
The Californian orange-growers found their trees attacked 
by an insect which, with true American felicity of 
nomenclature, they called the ‘white scalebug.’ It wasa 
new bug to the Californians—imported, as was discovered, 
from South Pacific regions. It threatened to destroy all 
the Californian orange-trees. So they sent a Professor to 
the South Pacific to see why it did not eat up all the 
orange-trees there. He came back looking very wise, 
with some ladybirds in a cage. He let them loose among 
the white scale-bugs, and they had a royal time. In a 
short while they had so multiplied at the expense of the 
lower parasite, that there were none of the latter left, 
The puzzle that then beset the Californians was ‘whom 
would the ladybirds eat next?’ They settled this ques- 
tion in the most amiable fashion by turning with 
cannibal ferocity on each other; and in a short time 
neither white scale-bug nor ladybird was in the land, 
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If only some kindly Professor could catch a ladybird who 
would deal similarly with the processional caterpillar he 
would earn the blessing of every resinier in the Gironde or 
the Llandes and cheapen the price of turpentine to the 
whole world. 

Of course there are scale-bugs in the Californian 
orange-orchards to-day, but whoso would object to the 
avove general statement would be in the category of him 
who objected to the statement that there were ‘no apples’ 
ia a certain orchard because he had seen one. Even the 
processional caterpillars do not always walk abroad at 
such length as the chain we have considered. Often 
little parties of five or six may be seen, but always in their 
Indian file formation. Probably these are only links 
broken from a greater chain which some accident has 
interrupted beyond hope of mending. 

No doubt it would be easy to obtain statistics of the 
amount of turpentine which these forests of the South of 
France supply to the world, but without any researches it 
is evident that it must be enormous. There is hardly a 
tree in the forest which has not its little pot attached to 
the foot of a great gash in the trunk through which the 
resin percolates, and on many of the trees there are three 
or four such pots and gashes. The wounds seem to do no 
injury to the trees. The resinier is a skilled forester, after 
his manner, and agile in climbing the tree with the aid of 
climbing irons or of a single-pole ladder with notched 
steps, to aid him in inflicting gashes at a height which his 
cunningly curved axe will not reach. If he could but be 
rid of the processional caterpillar his life would be relatively 
a happy one. 


THE LAST OF THE ‘ENTERTAINERS’ 


O' course we know that the late Mr. Corney Grain 
cannot be described, in absolute strictness, as the 
last of the ‘entertainers. He leaves behind him, for 
example, Mr. George Grossmith, whose cleverness and 
whose popularity are both very great ; there are also other 
performers, both male and female, who give ‘sketches, 
consisting of a mélange of song and ‘patter, and who 
enjoy a certain measure of vogue among certain classes of 
society. One has to remember, too, that the late John 
Parry was declared to be ‘ unequalled’ until Mr. Corney 
Grain appeared, and at once occupied the vacant place. 
Nevertheless, there are more senses than one in which 
Corney Grain (we cannot go on any longer calling him 
‘ Mr.’)—in which Corney Grain was apparently the last of 
his artistic race. It is difficult, for example, to conceive 
that any other ‘entertainer’ will ever be so long and 
persistently welcome to London audiences as was the 
man we mourn. Year after year, season after season, the 
deceased artist kept us all amused, never boring us, never 
giving us the impression that he was played out, always 
drawing us to the hall in Langham Place with the convic- 
tion that he would submit to us at least something as 
fresh as it was funny. Mr. Grossmith attracts crowded 
gatherings of Londoners whenever he announces an 
entertainment. But would he have the staying power 
of Corney Grain? Would his stock of wit and humour 
last so long? Would his method prove to be so free from 
monotony? One cannot, of course, say for certain; but 
it seems doubtful whether he could stand the strain. 
Corney Grain, to be sure, was not always at his very 
best. Of late years especially his sketches had struck us 
as exhibiting a growing carelessness, a sensible lack of 
finish. They came one upon the other more quickly than 
heretofore, and sometimes they had the air of having been 
but hastily put together. Speaking broadly, we should 
call Mr, Grossmith the neater artist of the two—perhaps 
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because he has produced so much less, and because he has 
been so much less hurried. But Corney Grain, if he had 
less finish, less neatness than Mr. Grossmith, had con- 
siderably more breadth, more geniality, One of the 
great charms of the older entertainer’s style was its in- 
difference to artifice. He did not lay himself out to 
make points. His ‘patter’ was delightful by reason 
of its very conversational quality. The big, broad- 
shouldered humourist sat on his music-stool, and simply 
talked to the public—chatted to them about what he had 
seen and heard, his ‘ good things’ breaking out as if by 
accident. He was in every respect a ‘full’ man. His 
experience of life had been wide and miscellaneous, He 
knew ‘good society’ and the middle classes equally well, 
He had been gifted with keen observation and comic 
appreciation, and he found material for his purpose 
literally everywhere. He was sure, therefore, never to 
be gravelled for lack of matter. Very careful preparation 
of his ‘patter’ was not necessary. He had but to draw 
on the treasury of his memory, his reserve of fun, and the 
draft was always honoured. He could be more diverting 
at one time than another, but he was never dull. He 
could always be listened to with satisfaction. 

His breadth of manner was as visible in his singing and 
in his lyrical compositions as in his ‘ patter.’ No ‘enter- 
tainer’ of this generation has had so serviceable a voice, 
so complete a command of the piano keyboard. Corney 
Grain could always make himself audible; he had no need 
to husband his vocal resources. He could do with his 
voice what none of his few rivals could do—he could 
ascend to the heights and descend to the depths, he could 
imitate not only human sounds but all sorts of noises. 
He could burlesque not only a party of glee-singers but 
a whole choral body tackling a cantata, and could make 
us fancy that we heard them all. One of the most 
exquisite things he did was his travesty of a village choir. 
His musical accompaniments were always ingenious and 
bright. His melodies varied in technical merit ; some- 
times they were deliciously droll, at others they would be 
commonplace and colourless. Naturally he put a certain 
amount of padding into his sketches ; it would have been 
a mistake —iooking at the special public to which he 
usually appealed at St. George’s Hall—to be always 
brilliant. Never, however, did he submit a sketch in 
which there were not at least two or three genuine bits 
of musical comedy on which the memory could dwell 
with pleasure. He wrote equally well in prose and verse ; 
his comic songs had point and ‘form.’ His musical 
comediettas were simple in conception and construction, 
but always extremely pleasant. Had he not been so 
popular as an ‘entertainer, he might have been equally 
popular as an actor. His representation of the ‘villain’ 
in Melodramania displayed quite a genius for burlesque, 
and would have done credit to the ‘ regular’ stage. 


PLAIN LIVING AND TALL TALKING 
‘ DEALING’ 


‘'TWNEZ not a bit of use talkin’, said Mr. Willett. 

‘ Thur's only wan way’z a man ken get experience 
with orses—by buyin’ of ut. Fur instance, yu'll never 
larn what a curb ez, bevore yu’ve ‘ad a ’orse with wan, ’n 
‘ave tried fur tu get rid of un tu; ’n then yu'll know— 
not bevore.’ 

As Mr. Willett’s experience was admitted to be con- 
siderable, the student ventured to ask if he had found it 
expensive, seeing that Mr. Willett always gave him to 
understand that the complaints affecting horses were (inter 
alia) legion. But this was evidently a sore point, and Mr, 
Willett did not enlighten him, 
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‘Zum volks larn a lot faster ’n others,’ said he. ‘Zum 
volks ken never zeem tu larn, “Tall leads tu rawguery, ’n 
they wot larns fastest ’s usually the bigges’ rawgues. Yu 
zie, a man ken awnly get tu knaw a ‘orse’s blemishes, ’z I 
said jus’ now, by buyin’ blemished ‘orses, ’n then ut stan’s 
tu reason ’a’z agot tu get rid of un agen, bes’ ways ’e ken. 
Tez all right dalin’ wi’ dalers wi’ blemished ’orses, but 
ut dawn’t du wi’ gen’lemen—not ef yu mane tu kape on 
dalin’ thet ez. But wi’ dalers ’tez diffrunt, 'n ef yu’ve 
warranted a ‘orse sound, twudden be fur yu tu say ’z ’e’z 
a jibber tu’ a daler, wot mebbe expected tu harsk ef ’e’z 
staunch as well, ef ’e wawnts tu knaw.’ 

Mr. Willett’s countenance here assumed quite a pro- 
fessional innocence and condescension _ But as recollection 
overcame him one side of his mouth twitched up towards 
the eye above into something between a wink and a 
smile, and the student pricked up his ears at once. 

‘ Nawbody knaws the tricks of the trade better ’n I du 
myself,’ continued Mr, Willett. ‘Fur the best thing wot 
I like’s buyin’ ’orses, ’n a!lus hev. ’N ’tez all vurra well fur 
a yong man, mekkin’ his way like; but ut du’nt du tu 
kape on tu ut tu long. ‘Th’ awnly way’s never tu buy a 
blemished ’orse, or yu'l! be tempted tu part wi’ un suner 
or later.’ 

The student wondered how the requisite experience 
was attainable without. Under the circumstances surely 
many fell. 

‘I've a dude ut myself scores ’n scores o’ times,’ Mr. 
Willett frankly admitted. ‘ But twudden du now. I wudden 
gaw fur tu buy another blemished ‘orse, naw, not ef I was 
awfferred fefty poun’ fur duin’ of ut tu-morrow ; onless o’ 
course, and he instinctively nodded towards the window, 
‘thur ‘appened tu be an auction nex’ week, 'n I knew fur 
certain ’z fules was likely to be plenty awver Tawford way. 
"Tez education fur un, yu zae, ’n all's fair’n square tu an 
auction.’ 

The student indeed supposed there must be many ways 
of concealing blemishes, temporarily at all events. Mr 
Willett rather thought there were. 

‘Why, tek a wind-brawken ’orse,’ said he ; ‘I'll engage 
tu zell un to-morrow so’s naw vet'rinary waw'nt knaw’t, 
Yu mus’ give ’e dry bran tunight, ’n a drench o’ starch 'n 
linseed oil ’n bitter aloes, ’n not Jet un drink. Ut expan’s 
the lungs ‘n kapes un out. Then when the vet’rinary 
com's fur tu mek ’e cough, ’e coughs—wull I daw’nt 
ezickly knaw how tu describe how ’e du cough, but ut’s 
quite different from ‘is ord’nary cough, which is a kind of 
a pluffy cough like. Yu ken tell a wind-brawken ‘orse 
d’reckly by that thur. 

‘Then a kickin’ ’orse yu ken stop o’ course wi’ laudanum. 
‘Twull last a day prutty wall, but zumtimes du what ’e 
wull yu can’t stop the tail of un gawin’. ’Twull kape on 
twitchin’, ’n tez naw use pretendin’ the vlies be tarrifyin’ 
of un in Jannurry. 

‘Wi’ a lame’orse agen—I ken mek a mixture o’ cayenne 
pepper 'n vinegar so’s ’e shan’t hev naw falin’ tu ‘is legs 
betwane this ’n Betaton mawr, I dawn’t care what ’tez 
‘e’s got wrong wi’ un. 

‘’N sandcrack—with a ‘ot iron ’n a bit o’ pitch 'n paint, 
ora little bit of inja rubber better still, ya ken mek a 
reg’lar job of un, So yu ken wi’ corns, without shoein’ of 
un tight either. Many ‘n many’s the time ’z I’ve watched 
the vet’rinary, ez ’e gaws right through th’ ’orse, tek out 
his knife fur tu zae ef’e’s got corns, when I knawed ’z un 
‘ad, ’n ’e never knawed ut. Yu zae a ’orse wi’ corns ’s 
usually shod tender, wi’ a crack betwane the shoe 'n ’is 
‘oof be'ind, so’s a man ken slip the blade of a knife 
right in, 

‘Then o’ course ya ken mek a ’orse gaw sound on ’is 
front legs by unnerving un, ’n put back splints with iodine 
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’n a red ’ot knittin’ nadle. But a curb will spring agen, 
du what yu wull. ’N yu can’t vurra well hide ut when a 
‘orse’s had faver tu ‘is fate, from over-fading or overriding. 
They becom’ ill-shaped,’n yu ken pare ’n scrape un sa 
much ez yu’ve a mind tu, but ya wawa’t mek un luk like 
wot a ’orse’s fate ought tu luk. 

‘With eart disase tu all yu ken du ez tu kape un vurra 
quiet ’n steady, ’n not flurry un up at all; ’n ef yu're 
ridin’ of un tu shaw, ya mus’ trot ua round a corner ’n 
bide there quiet a bit, ‘n then com back agen’z if yu’d a 
bin ridin’ of un ‘ard a terrabul long ways. Same ez wi’ a 
wind-brawken ’orse.’ 

Here Mr. Willett’s recollection again overcame him. 

‘Why I ken mind wance, a bit agaw now, ’z I was 
ridin’ a ’orse with ‘eart disase ’n met a chap wot thought 
ze knawed all about ’orses. “ What’s that thur runnin’ 
up 'n down ‘is neck,” says ’e. “ Why,” I says, “’tez they 
marbles he’s abin swallowin’ tu kape ‘is wind.” ‘N I’m 
blest ef the feller dudn’t tek ut all in. ‘Eart disase ain't 
sa vurra common, yu zae, ’n marbles ez, I suppose.’ 

The student thought that there must be as many fools 
as horse diseases, after that. 

‘ Aw, but there’s zum things a ‘orse may ’ev wrong with 
un ez naw man ken knaw by, said Mr. Willett. ‘A ‘orse 
may ‘ev ‘urt ‘is back ’n I'll defy any man alive tu find ut 
out, naw matter how much ’e may ‘ev stiddied. “N yu 
can’t tell a jibber bevore yu get tryin’ of ‘im. Ur ef yu 
gaw 'n buy a colt frum a kickin’ mare ’tez like ez not 
her'J] turn out a kicker tu; ’n yu’ll knaw nawthen about 
ut when yu’m buyin’ of un. Aw, there’s lots ’o things a 
man hez got tu larn. Why, talkin’ o’ colts yu ken buy a 
‘orse fur the zame priceez a mare. But when they’m both 
grawed there's poun’s difference betwane ‘em. Same ez 
en calves. Yu’m got tu allow fur that.’ 

The student wondered how Mr. Willett had escaped 
ruin, taking one thing with another. Thisset Mr. Willett 
insensibly explaining. 

‘Thur’s great art in shawin’ of a ’orse now, tu a man ez 
wawnts tu buy. Ef’e’s a bit deficient on wan side, dawn’'t 
let un stan’ still. But when the man’s thiccy side of un 
touch un up a bit, so’s tu kape movin’ of un like, ’n say 
“ Woa mare, stiddy then,” sa much ’z yu've a mind tu, o’ 
course. Then ef th’ ’orse trots wide be'ind, when yu com’ 
tu trot un trot un away stiddy, but when yu turn fur tu 
com’ back agen trot un up. Yu zae ’e can't tell what pace 
yu're gaw’n away from un, 'n when yu'm comin’ back ‘is 
‘ind legs dawn't matter. 

‘ Then a ‘orse ‘il move a lot better up ‘ill than down, 
So's ef ’tez a field on the side of a ’ill, where yu’m shawin 
of un, yu'd best trot un up ‘na down, not down ‘n up. 
Goin’ down a ‘orse thraws ‘is ind legs about saw. D'yu 
know what they du fur crib-biters ?’ 

The student did not. 

‘ Well, bevore the man com’s, yu must tie un up shortish 
in ’is stall, ’n rab zum kennel swapin’s along the top o’ the 
manger. Then when the man com’s in, thur’e stan’s with 
th’ ’alter taut ’n ‘is ‘ead up, jus’ like wan o’ these yur 
chaney ornaments wot yu zae on the mantelpiece. 

The student considered this playing it low down on the 
horse. 

‘Aw, but we consider their falin’s tu zumtimes,’ said 
Mr. Willett. ‘ Fur instance, ef yu’m ridin’ an obstinate 
’orse tua fair, ’n thur’s a lot of folks stannin’ round ccraers, 
a lukin’ fur whu com's next, ’twud be very fulish if yu 
dud’n let un hev ‘is awn way there, ’n stop when ’e’s a 
miod tu. ’N when yu’m gawio’ tu shaw un, yu ought tu 
give un a drink o’ something ez’'ll kape un warm inside, 
’n mek un fale ’appy like. Whisky ’n cayenne pepper’s a 
gude thing. 

‘’N o’ coorse when yu gaw tu buy a ‘orse,’ continued 
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he, ‘ yu've got to tak all these things into consideration. 
But thur’s wan thing az yu ken du, ez’ll save you a lot o 
trouble. When the man teks yu whur th’ ’orse ez, tu 
luk at un, dawn’t luk at th’ ’orse, but watch whur the 
man’s eyes be tu. Ef th’ ’orse ’z got a blemish his eyes ’Il 
be on tu ut, tu zae how ’tez luking tu-day. “I'ez awnly 
natural, Same way, when yu've got a ’orse with a blemish, 
dawn't matter whur, when yu gaw tu luk at un, that’s 
th’ awnly thing yu'll zie; and I'll defy yu to luk any- 
whur ulse.’ 

The student did not think he would make his fortune 
horse-dea'ing. Life might become a cyclorama of spavin. 

Graity Hewrrt, 


AT THE THEATRES 


\ HEN our leading dramatist gives us such a play 
as The Notorious Mrs. Ebbsmith is scarcely the 
time for sensible people to discuss the propriety of the 
abolition of the censorship; for we may rest assured that 
if the backboneless young men and the ‘new women’ 
(who are, after all, only the ‘old women,’ without their 
children, with morbid, perverted tastes and aspirations) 
have their way, very soon astonished first-nighters will 
behold something which would bring a blush even to the 
brazen faces of the frequenters of the Théatre Libre or 
the Chat Noir. If we had not a censor we should have to 
invent him; for we have gone a steady downward pace 
since Heartsease (Herman’s version of the Camellia lady) 
was licensed with difficulty, and Formosa raised a storm 
of virtuous indignation round the devoted head of 
Dion Boucicault. And these were as crystal com- 
pared with mavy of the plays we take our girls 
to see. It is all very well to prejudge Mr. Redford. 
He may or may not be well equipped for his difficult 
position. Time alone can tell, but be that as it may 
it is devoutly to be hoped that without falling into 
extremes he will discountenance as much as possible the 
growing tendency for morbid and obnoxious pieces. The 
experienced dramatists may steer clear of the wind, but 
it is the younger hands who must be kept in check, 
especially at present when we are threatened by a version 
of that appallingly naturalistic masterpiece, Germinic 
Lacerteur, a work greatly to the taste of the nevrose 
young man and the ‘ new woman ’—whorevel in unwhole- 
some suggestiveness and in unpleasant exhibitions of the 
seamy sides of married life. Let us hope a wholesome 
reaction will soon set in and that the lowest depth is 
reached. Far be it from us to condemn legitimate 
attempts at overthrowing those terrible legacies be- 
queathed to us by our Puritan ancestors—false delicacy 
and prudery. Psychological studies on the stage are ever 
deeply interesting, but let them be of a kind which do not 
offend propriety. So long as the theatre in England is the 
resort of young men and women, its endeavour should be 
to improve, and not to lift the veil which screens the 
mysteries of unusual passions and unwholesome cravings. 
That nasty word ‘sexual,’ which bids fair to become as 
venerable in the minds of some folk as was erstwhile that 
‘blessed word Mesopotamia,’ should be heard no more on 
the stage—not even from the lips of the New Woman. 
The revival of Mr. Sydney Grundy’s play Sowing the 
Wind at the Comedy, with some changes in the original 
cast, is likely to prove sufficiently successful to keep that 
theatre open until the production of a new play. Mr. 
Brandon Thomas resumes his original part of old Squire 
Brabazon with all that consummate delicacy and dignity 
which renders it one of the finest performances this 
versatile actor has yet given us. Miss Millard is as charm- 
ing and as pathetic as ever as Rosamund. Miss Kate 
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Phillips, if she does not succeed in effacing the pleasant 
memory of Miss Rose Leclereq as ‘he Hon. Mrs. Fretwell, 
gives her own excellent interpretation of the character, 
and it is a clever and an amusing one. 

Determined to be up to date, the Independent Theatre 
lifted the curtain on its little Chamber of Horrors at the 
Comique Theatre last Friday night. Two rather doleful 
plays filled the bill—4d Man's Love, translated from the 
Dutch of M. Jan de Vos by Mr, J. T. Grein and Mr, 
C. W. Jarvis, and Sa/ve by Mrs, Oscar Beringer. The first 
piece deals with a man’s love in the plural rather than in 
the singular, for the man, a poor creature, is really very 
fond of his wife, but at the same time he prefers her 
sister—which is awkward. The wife, a lady whose 
patron saint is evidently St. Martha, looks too much 
after household affairs and a sickly baby to suit the tastes 
of her lord, who finds ‘sympathy and intellectual con- 
versation’ in his sister-in-law’s company. In the end the 
husband and wife, after much unhappiness, join hands over 
the crib of their baby who has lustily announced its 
firm intention of not joining the ‘ Angel Army’ just yet. 
This Ittle play, too long by a couple of Acts, was neatly 
acted by Mr, Herbert Fleming, a young gentleman of 
agreeable presence, with a staccato voice, and by two 
pretty girls, Miss Keegan and Miss Fraser. 

Mrs. Oscar Beringer’s piece, Sa/ve, illustrates a grue- 
some subject, which has a very curious history. It 
certainly formed the plot of a play by Lillo, written in 
i739, under the title of Fatal Curiosity, and acted late in 
the eighteenth century by Mrs. Siddons with consider- 
able success. Possibly Lillo got his theme from that 
store-house of plots, the Italian novelists—probably 
Giraldo Ciothio. What is remarkable, however, is the 
fact that an identical crime was committed in France 
very early in the present century and dramatised in 1839. 
Mrs. Oscar Beringer, whilst selecting a distinctly classical 
title for her piece, has oddly enough laid the scene in 
Scotland. Desmond Ogilvie, a bankrupt Scottish farmer, 
and Deborah his wife live in a lonely cottage a life of 
penury. Their son Kex, a ne’er-do-weel, has fled abroad 
and the poor old people after paying his debts are lefe 
nearly destitute. Rex suddenly returns, having made 
a ‘pile’ in the ‘golden South Americas,” He is not 
recognised by his mother, who, seeing him in pos- 
session of so much cash, murders him only to find out 
her fatal mistake and there and then run _ stark 
staring mad. Mrs. Beringer has treated this strange 
story with considerable dramatic acumen. Her chief 
mistake has been to allow the son to prolong beyond the 
limits of taste, or indeed of probability, the joke he plays 
upon his mother, in order to deceive her and prevent her 
knowing him, ‘This mars the tragic dignity and intensity 
of the piece. Otherwise it has much merit, and certainly 
affords Mrs. Theodore Wright an excellent opportunity to 
exhibit her fine tragic power. She acted superbly, with 
remarkable reticence, and, above all, with unaffected 


pathos. 


MUSIC 


io programme of the last Symphony Concert was not 

well selected. Herr Emanuel Modr’s symphony in 
memory of Kossuth occupied far too much space in it, 
and its mercilessly sustained noise engendered a feeling of 
exasperation at an early stage of the proceedings. Any- 
thing more tiring than this symphony can scarcely be 
conceived. It is not remarka'le for invention, and 
commonplace phrases are repeated over and over again 
until disappointment gives place to indignation. It is 
evident that the composer has a comprehensive knowledge 
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of the orchestra, and his loud combinations if sparingly used 
could not but be effective. Unfortunately Herr Moor is 
almost continuously fortissimo during four long movements, 
at the end of which the listener’s brain has become well- 
nigh addled. So abiding and disagreeable an impression 
did this work produce that even Wagner's superb 
‘Kaisermarsch,’ which concluded the concert, failed to please 
in its customary manner, for the simple reason that the 
tortured ear was already surfeited with noise. But while 
Wagner employs loud music with the discretion and 
masterly propriety that induce the highest flights of 
enthusiasm, Herr Moor would seem to have been possessed 
by a very demon of din. At any rate his ‘ Kossuth’ Sym- 
phony is a musical nightmare to which we cannot 
even yet look back with composure. Herr Willy 
Burmester, a surprising violinist, made his first 
appearance in England He elected to be judged entirely 
as an executant of the most difficult musical fireworks, 
introducing for this purpose some pieces by Paganini 
which it is a question whether any other living violinist 
could tackle with success. In the absence of examples 
other than those of pure virtuosity, it is not possible to 
speak finally of Herr Burmester's talent. He played no 
slow movement, his three efforts being confined to miracles 
of rapid manipulation and the achievement of the appa- 
rently impossible. The audience listened spell-bound to 
the faultless harmonics, the runs in octaves, the almost 
inconceivable prodigies of the performer, upon whom the 
mantle of the marvellous Paganini seems actually to have 
fallen. He did not always show the faultless accuracy of 
Sarasate, but then the music which he undertook would 
in all probability have staggered even the great Spanish 
violinist. At present Herr Burmester seems to be the 
Paderewski of the violin, and we shall look forward to 
hearing him in more serious music. Miss Esther Palliser 
and Mr. David Bispham came forward to sing a scena and 
duet from Rubinstein’s Die Makkahier ; but the loves of 
Naomi and Judah as unfolded in The Maccabees are not 
of any palpitating interest, nor has the composer em- 
bellished them with particularly attractive strains The 
effect, especially on the top of Herr Modr's depressing 
symphony, was the reverse of exhilarating; and the 
hymn-like duet was strangely reminiscent of a passage in 
Le Prophete. Dr. Henschel announces for the 28th inst. 
a grand Wagner concert, when his band will number one 
hundred performers ; and for his next season's symphony 
series, beginning 7th November, he will return to St. 
James's Hall. 

The Organ Recital by the students of the Royal Academy 
was a most interesting affair. Every item was well worth 
hearing, especially the Mendelssohn Sonata in B flat, 
admirably played by Miss Kate Field; the andante and 
finale from Rheinberger’s Concerto for organ, horns, and 
strings, to which Mr. Walter S. Vale did complete justice ; 
and Widor’s Toccata. The last was contributed by Mr. 
George B. Aitken, and it would be difficult to overrate 
the excellence of his performance. The original and in- 
genious solo he selected is a fine example of the French 
school, grafting, as it does most pleasingly, modern 
developments upon classical form. 

At the Crystal Palace, under the conductorship of Dr. 
Hubert Parry—Mr. Manns is still unwell, though steadily 
improving—a novelty was produced on Saturday, in the 
shape of a setting of ‘Young Lochinvar’ for chorus and 
orchestra, by Mr. Archibald Davidson Arnott. The com- 
poser, a native of Glasgow, had already created a favour- 
able impression with his ‘ Ballad of Carmilhan’ which 
was recently performed at the Queen’s Hall, under the 
auspices of the London Choral Union. The new work 
shows remarkable evidence of the writer's nationality, and 
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contains some individuality in the scoring. In other 
respects there is little to distinguish it from the numerous 
works recently given at the Crystal Palace by Scotsmen, 
who have lately been, perhaps, unduly honoured by 
performances at thes? concerts. Tne concluding piece 
was Dr. Parry’s short but engaging and scholarly oratorio, 
Job. 

At the Poilharmonic Concert on Wednesday, the ouly 
novelty was Professor Stanford’s new symphony, L’ Allegro 
ed il Penseroso, of which a detailed notice is reserved until 
next week. 


MAN TO MAN 


(A Letter Under ‘ Flying Seal’) 
Southsea, 22nd March, 1895. 


My pear Percy, 


Thanks to the glorious air and sunshine, I am 
what the doctors call ‘ making satisfactory progress.’ For 
the last week, indeed, no sojourner in these parts need 
have envied the visitors to the Riviera, so clear has been 
the atmosphere and, generally speaking, so blue the skies. 
Moreover, there has been that crisp touch in the breeze 
which gives just as much of a fillip to the constitution as 
a vermouth and peach bitters does to the jaded appetite. 
Those troubled by the influenza cannot do better than 
hasten to recoup their strength by the balmy waters of 
the Solent; and I doubt whether the Queen is deriving 
more benefit from her stay at Cimiez than she would have 
done had she elected to remain at Osborne. Everything 
indeed is urging on the rapid progress of spring, from the 
crocuses in the gardens to the painters, who are farbish- 
ing up the Enchantress, the Hawk, and other official yachts 
iu the Dockyard, where, despite the cobbles and ‘ Seeley’s 
pigs, I managed to walk about for an hour the other 
morning. It struck me, by the way, that some of the 
paint might be judiciously applied to restoring the com- 
plexions of the Calliope, Nelson, and other ships of the 
Steam Reserve. It may be economy to keep these vessels 
and their equipment in a dirty and neglected state—in 
so far as colour is concerned—but I cannot help think- 
ing that a little ‘make-up’ would do much to ward off 
the effects of the weather, besides restoring the comeli- 
ness of these beauties of the billow. I witnessed too a 
melancholy sight when the Serapis was towed out of port 
and bade good-bye to the Queen's service. The Euphrates 
is to follow suit in a few days. Why these Indian troopers 
are being discarded in such wholesale fashion is best 
known to my lords of Whitehall; but inasmuch as both 
the vessels in question are absolutely sound and are to be 
re-engined for private speculation, probably they would 
have been available for the public service fur many a long 
day tocome. Why it is only twenty years ago since the 
Serapis, in all the grandeur of redecoration, conveyed the 
Prince of Wales to India, and no one then imagined that 
her end would be before the end of the century. Surely if 
the J ictoria and Albert can keep her sea-legs, the Serapis 
might have done likewise. The Crocodile has been 
broken up, the Himalaya is non-effective, and only the 
Malabar, expected here on April 21st, remains of this 
once famous fleet. 

The success of the new flyer di/sa has by no means 
damped the enthusiasm of those who are looking forward 
to the appearance of Lord Dunraven’s America champion. 
On the contrary the prowess of Mr. Barclay Walker's 
yacht is held to be of good augury for Lord Dunraven’s 
ship. Anyway, Mr. Fife is to be congratulated on his 
lines, though in English waters I should not be surprised 
tg find Britannia holding her own against Ailsa, and my 
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opinion would scarcely be worth recording did it not 
coincide with that of one of the best judges of yacht- 
racing on either side of the Atlantic. 

I cannot tell you with what sincere sorrow every one has 
heard of the deaths within one week of Alfred German 
Reed, Corney Grain and Mrs. German Reed. It is 
satisfactory to know that the latter was unaware before 
she passed away of the demise of her son ‘ Taff’ and her 
almost son ‘ Dick’—so well was he beloved by her. I 
should be sorry to say how long ago it was when I was 
first taken to the Gallery of Illustration, but I must demur 
to the statement which has been made that the entertain- 
ment of those days was in every respect the same as that 
given latterly at St. George’s Hall. In former days the 
characters in each piece were doubled, trebled and 
quadrupled by the several members of the always clever 
company, whereas in more modern times the little plays 
were really burlettas, operettas and vaudevilles, and I 
believe were only purged of too strong a stage affinity by 
a piano and a harmonium doing duty for an orchestra. I 
believe the harmonium was a distinct attraction to sight- 
seers who would not have ventured inside a regular play- 
house for a king’s ransom. There was nevertheless plenty 
of fun in the ‘ parts,’ though the line had to be drawn at 
violent love-making, kissing and of course imprecations. 
As I had the honour to provide the spectacle more 
than once I know what I am talking about. Never 
were pieces better mounted or more carefully 
rehearsed. Poor ‘Taft’ was a very strict, and withal 
most kind, stage-manager, and he never grudged either 
time or trouble in coaching a novice in his or her 
business. And with what pains would he go through the 
‘property ’ list and satisty himself that nothing was want- 
ing. I verily believe that the heavier the list the better 
was he pleased, and though nothing worried him more 
than any sin of omission he was wonderfully apt at sug- 
gesting substitutes. Perhaps he inherited this gift from 
his father with whom I was once acting in a costume 
piece at Sir Percy Shelley’s pretty theatre at Boscombe 
Manor. By some mischance ‘ Pa’s’ Spanish sombrero was 
nowhere to be found, but lo, and behold, when the curtain 
rang up there he stood o’ershadowed by a superb hat 
garnished with ostrich plumes. He had surreptitiously 
got hold of one of Sir Percy’s soft wideawakes, turned 
down the brim and with the assistance of the property- 
master had robbed a discarded Roman helmet of its 
plumes. ‘Taff’ Reed was especially good in strong low 
comedy parts with plenty of character in them, and on 
the legitimate boards he could, had he so desired, have 
made himself a very popular reputation. Corney Grain 
was far better known in ‘Society’ and Bohemian circles 
than his partner, not only because he fulfilled many 
engagements at private houses, but because he was fond 
of good-fellowship, being himself one of the best com- 
panions possible, and never so happy as when telling, or 
listening to, a good story at the Beefsteak or Garrick. 
His description of the nervous host, who wanted to give 
him his honorarium but dared not, was as funny as his 
account of the lady who wished to ‘ sandwich’ him between 
Punch and Judy and some performing dogs. And again 
how inimitable was his account of the persistent 
damsel who used all her arts to endeavour to worm out of 
him his ‘real name,’ absolutely refusing to believe that 
Corney Grain was not a facetious nom de scéne. And then 
the story told against himself of how he mistook a dis- 
tinguished member of society for his butler, and extracted 
the information that the champagne served out at supper 
was not ‘headachy.’ Poor ‘ Dick,’ he was a man of many 
friends, and, I take it, of no enemies. To say that he 
resembled either John Parry or George Grossmith was 
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absurd, John Parry, when I heard him, was passé, but 
his method was not that of Corney Grain; and as to 
Grossmith, the difference was once admirably summed up 
by aa friend of both: ‘George is always a professional, 
Dick is always an amateur.’ 

I am sure I am not alone in sincerely trusting that the 
German Reed entertainment will not be allowed to 
collapse. There must be a valuable copyright in the name, 
and more especially under the sad circumstances would 
its patrons rally round the familiar watch-word and sup- 
port those of the family who have the chief interest in the 
undertaking. Moreover, it is not generally known that 
every piece produced by the German Reed combination 
became the absolute property of the firm and thus a 
valuable collection of unpublished pieces belongs to the 
estate, many of them by some of the leading dramatists of 
the day, to say nothing of the music. Some time ago an 
enterprising publisher endeavoured to acquire them but 
the negotiations fell through. I must relate one anecdote 
relative to German Reeds. When Harry Pettitt was in 
the full swing of melodramatic fame, his old schoolmaster 
arrived in town, insisted upon dining him and then, by 
way of a great treat, took him to St. George’s Hall. 

There are no more St. Michael's oranges. I discovered 
this fact while talking with a yachtsman who has just 
returned from a cruise to the Azores. It appears that 
some years ago an epidemic killed most of the orange- 
trees, and since then the inhabitants have devoted their 
attention to pine-apple growing. Indeed, all ‘ English 
pines’ come from the Azores nowadays. As to ‘sweet 
St. Michaels, my friend with the greatest difficulty 
managed to get twelve dozen of the fruit, and for these 
he had to pay three halfpence a-piece. So the most 
cherished traditions pass away when beer is made without 
hops, Gruytre cheese comes from Holland, Bordeaux 
wine from Italy, and Ribstone pippins are grown in 
Tasmania. 1 fully expect to be buying grapes from 
Ireland, and ptarmigan from the Soudan. Meantime if 
you are fond of artichokes—not the Jerusalem frauds 
always have them boiled in milk not water, and bless 
yours ever, Hat (0’ tHe Wynp). 


WANDERING 


XT OW I wander: while I may 

+ I must wander. 

Ever onward gleams the way, 
Ever yonder. 


Shines the Southern Cross afar 
My steps guiding, 

Shines again the Northern star— 
No abiding. 


Voice none ever may gainsay, 
Calls me only— 

Ever onward gleams the way, 
Ever lonely. 


Somewhere, from the city’s throng, 
Pressing sorest, 

Or the shadows deep and long 
Of the forest, 


From the windy moorland high, 
Flushed with heather, 

Leads the way that Death and I 
Tread together! 


So some gleam my footstep guide— 
Ever yonder— 
I've no fear of path untried, 
Let me wander ! 
May KENDALL. 
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REVIEWS 
THE CYNICAL FALLACY 


The Comedies of William Congreve. In Two Volumes, ‘English 
Classics’ Series. Edited by W. E. HENLEY. With an 
Introduction by G. S. STREET. London: Methuen. 


Of the four famous dramatists who are sometimes called 
‘Caroline’ and sometimes ‘of the Restoration ’—apparently 
because three out of the four were in their te2ns or younger 
when Charles II. died, and the earliest play of the earliest play- 
wright among the three was not produced until four years after 
the Revolution—Congreve is, at any rate for the student of 
English literature, easily first. He was by far the most brilliant 
wit of the group ; his mind was by much the most powerful of 
the four ; and his style was as distinctly superior to that of the 
other three as the best prose of the present day is superior tothe 
slipshod work of the contemporary stage. Mr. G. S. St eat, the 
author of the intro juction to this two-volume issue of Congreve’s 
four comedies—the latest addition to the series of ‘ English 
Classics’ appearing under Mr. Henley’s editorship—is himself, 
the master of an excellent literary instrument, and what is more 
though not inevitable, a sound critic of English style: and one 
sees that he has studied hisauthor with discrimination, and that he 
savours him with due fineness of taste. And perhaps this should 
be sufficient for one whose office is rather to introduce a classic 
of our literature to the student than to weigh the merits and 
demerits of a writer for the stage. Otherwise one would be 
constrained to say that Mr. Street as a commentator on 
Congreve is by no means the right man in the right place. His 
admiration for the transcendent literary genius of his hero goes 
far to blind him to the existence or, at any rate, to render him 
insensible to the gravity, of dramatic defects which a more 
balanced criticism could neither have ignored nor extenuated. 
This is particularly noticeable in his treatment of Congreve’s 
admittedly greatest achievement in prose literature, Zhe Way 
of the World. Dazzied, like a greater than he, by the 
perpetual flash and glitter of its wit, and intoxicated by the 
charm of its style, Mr. Street re-echoes Mr. Swinburne’s 
rhapsodical praise of what he calls this ‘unequalled and un- 
approached masterpiece of English comedy,’ and goes on to 
quote that too poetical critic’s remark, ‘that its rejection by 
the playgoing public to whom it was presented was then and 
ever since inexplicable on any ground of conjecture.’ Surely, 
with submission, it not only is not inexplicable but it does not 
even tax conjecture very hard. Zhe Way of the World is 
by far the least interesting in character and action of all 
Congreve’s comedies. Its plot is intricate with a more than 
Congrevean intricacy; there is not a likeable, nor, with 
the exception of Millamant, a pleasing—we had almost said 
even a human—figure among its personages; and it sins 
almost as grievously as Zhe Double Dealer by the intrusion of 
the tragic note. Small wonder if the audience, even a seven- 
teenth century audience, could not away with the thin-spun and 
confusing intrigues of which Lady Wishfort is the dupe, with 
the fierce animosities which divide Fainall and his wife, and 
with the tedious plotting and counter-plotting of Marwood and 
her rival. Millamant, it is true, is charming, but one agreeable 
character will not save a play. 

This, however, brings us to what forms our most serious 
ground of complaint against Mr. Street. In so far as the 
literary connoisseur in him has led the dramatic critic astray, one 
can sympathise to a certain extent with his aberrancy. But the 
truth is, and it should be spoken plainly, that Mr. Street’s mis- 
judgments are mainly due to another and far less pardonable 
cause. He is too anxious—he is almost boyishly anxious—to 
take the ‘cynical view’ on all occasions. It is impossible not 
to feel that he places Zhe Way of the World above the other 
three comedies not merely because it is the most brilliant, but 
because it is the wickedest of the four. He is conscious, like 
every other reader of the play, that what Mr. Henley, himself no 
squeamish critic, has rightly spoken of as Congreve’s ‘ deliberate 
and unmitigable baseness of morality,’ is here displayed with 
more than usually cold-blooded deliberateness and with an 
exceptionally complete absence of even a suggestion of mitiga- 
tion. But, ‘differing with deference’ he thinks it may be 
shown that Congreye’s attitude ‘is a pose merely, and an 
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artistic and quite innocent pose. It is the amusing pose of the 
boyish cynic turned into an artistic convention.” We have 
already applied that adjective to the cynicism of Mr. Street's 
attitude, and we may now point out to Mr. Street, what he might 
have, but has not, remarked of Congreve, that deliberately to turn 
a pose into an artistic convention cannot but injuriously affect the 
art thus treated. It certainly made Congreve a less acceptable 
dramatist than he might have been, and, in our judgment, it has 
as distinctly made Mr. Street a less judicious critic of Congreve 
than we had hoped to find him. The ‘pose’ of affected in- 
difference to, if not sympathetic toleration for, the callous 
heartlessness of Restoration comedy is acritical ‘ convention’ of 
a very unfortunate kind. It has prevented Mr. Street from 
seeing that though it is not impossible to write a successful play 
in which all the male characters shall be either rakes or fools 
or scoundrels, and all the women either malignant minxes 
or fashionable fribbles or brazen courtesans, yet it is not 
solely through the vices, villanies, and follies of the dvamatts 
persone that the play will succeed, but through their associa- 
tion in some at any rate of the characters with certain human 
qualitics which create a bond of sympathy between them and 
the spectator, and thus enable him to take an interest in their 
fortunes. Mr. Street’s ‘convention, in short, has blinded him 
to the fact that as the stage-play of mere puppets is essentially 
uninteresting and would be equally so if they were ‘ made up’ to 
represent angels, so it does not in the slightest degree diminish 
the tedium of the performance to disguise them as devils. Now 
it happens that all the characters in this ‘ unequalled master- 
piece of English comedy’ who are not either fools like Lady 
Wishfort, or fribbles like Mirabell and Millamant, are more 
or less devilish. Mr. Street is at pains to let us know that he 
does not mind that ; and therein he is right enough. But un- 
fortunately he is so proud of not minding, and so grateful to 
the author of a play which gives him such a magaificent oppor- 
tunity of showing how much he can stand, that he altogether 
over-rates its value and commits the error of supposing that its 
diabolic quality must necessarily be the measure of its dramatic 
merit. 

The audiences of Congreve’s own day were as free from this 
prejudice as they were from its opposite. There was no Mrs. 
Grundy either to enslave their judgment or to drive it into 
excesses of revolt. They were victims neither of the ‘moral’ 
nor of the ‘cynical’ fallacy, and felt no inclination either 
to damn or to applaud a play on the ground of its wickedness 
alone. That wickedness did not hinder its success when they 
found it interesting, or avert its failure when it bored them. And 
their verdicts on the four comedies are exactly what one would 
have expected. They liked Zhe Old Bachelor partly as a maiden 
effort abounding in promise (the ‘ best first play’ according to 
Dryden that he had ever seen), and partly because the coarsely 
drawn, crudely coloured Heartwell has a human fibre in him, and 
interests as the misogynist in the toils of woman always has 
interested. Love for Love delighted them and they voted 
it a place in the repertory of comic drama which it held for 
a hundred years. On the other hand they did not care for The 
Double Dealer, and they practially damned The Way of the 
World. Mr. Street is not exactly surprised at these likes and 
dislikes, but he is evidently rather contemptuous of them. Love 
for Love owes its popularity, he thinks, to its being on the level 
of the appreciation of the ‘average spectator.’ Well, if the 
average spectator may be defined as the spectator who likes to 
see men and women and not fantastically idealised types of 
vice and villainy paraded before them, then yes ; but in that case 
we must also add that a so called ‘ play’ which fails to satisfy 
the requirements of the average spectator as so defined 
will not, though a miracle of wit and a masterpiece of literature, 
be properly speaking a play atall. The ‘true truth’ is that 
Love for Love is the only one of Congreve’s four comedies 
which shows him as a playwright at all. Thatis to say it is the 
only extant proof that he could imagine and pourtray characters 
in whose fortunes the ‘average spectator’—meaning the man 
without a ‘pose’ to sustain—can take some interest, and that 
he could conduct them through adventures which keep that 
interest alive. In a word, this comedy pleased and pleases be- 
cause its plot is simple, intelligible, and stimulating to the 
curiosity ; because in addition to its verbal wit, which never 
fails its author, it abounds—as witness Foresight and Sir Samp- 
son, Ben and Prue—in humour of character and action; and 
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last but best of all reasons, because its hero is that rarity of the 
Congrevean theatre, a good fellow, and its heroine that still 
greater rarity, a lovable girl. It is amusingly characteristic 
of Mr. Street that the act of Quixotic generosity whereby 
Valentine wins Angelica in the last scene of this comedy seems 
to cause him positive pain. ‘I lke to think,’ he says, ‘that 
Betterton gave the spectators an idea that Valentine’s self- 
sacrifice for Angelica was nothing but a bold device, a calcu- 
lated effect : otherwise the sacrifice is an excrescence on this 
comedy which, popular and broad though it be, is cynical in 
Congreve’s manner throughout.’ We are not surprised to hear 
that Mr. Street ‘likes to think’ this: it is, as we have said 
already, the main source of his critical aberrations that he 
habitually ‘likes to think ’ as cynically as his imagination enables 
him and sometimes, as in this case, more so than the occasion 
justifies. For, as it happens, the whole conception and treat- 
ment of the character of Valentine is distinctly not ‘ cynical in 
Congreve's manner throughout,’ and to say, therefore, that this 
particular act of self-sacrifice on the part of this particular 
character is ‘an excrescence on this comedy,’ is simply to show 
that you have misjudged the dramatic quality of ‘this comedy’ 
altogether. 

And Mr. Street will continue, w2 fear, to misjudge this and 
many other matters, so long as he permits the ‘ cynical fallacy’ 
tomislead him. It is alamentably common and potent fallacy 
nowadays, at the bottom of a vast amount of nonsense in the way 


fashion to call ‘bravery —meaning gratuitous and irrelevant 
indecency in fiction. Its victims, one must admit, are numerous 
enough to keep any individual among them in counten- 
ance; and of many of these one feels that they may as well 
be dominated by that as by any other folly and extravagance. 
But Mr. Street is a clever writer with a distinct feeling for good 
literature, and we cannot but hope that he will soon succeed in 
shaking himself free of the incubus, 


THE MOST EASTERN EAST 


The Peoples and Politics of the Far East. By HENRY NORMAN. 
London : Unwin. 

This book contains a mixture of description, character- 
drawing, statistics, and political forecast, but it is none the 
worse for that. Mr. Norman’s variety may cause his pages to 
appear rather desultory, but they are undeniably entertaining. 
His personal knowledge of the East is scarcely intimate, but 
he has covered a good deal of ground in his travels, and he can 
pick other men’s brains. Li Hung Chang was one too many 
jor Mr. Norman ; he came to interview, and was himself inter- 
viewed pretty exhaustively. The Viceroy merely blustered 
about the strength of China on the frontier and the weakness of 
Russia, though, as Mr. Norman remarks, he must have known 
that he was talking nonsense. We can readily believe that Li 
Hung Chang's supposed affection for Europeans is merely a 
blind, though he may not be who!ly impervious to Western 
ideas. The Siamese Court and Ministers, however, have not 
been described nearly so often as the great director of Chinese 
policy, and the chapters dealing with that kingdom are among 
the freshest in the volume. Mr. Norman writes with due 
respect of Prince Damrong and Prince Devawongse, though 
the power of the second has departed, but he depicts an almost 
incredible amount of misgovernment, ignorance and procrasti- 
nation. His most entertaining story relates how the Danish 
adventurer, Commodore de Richelieu, attempted to fire the guns 
of the famous forts at the advancing French merchantman, 
and, failing to hit, returned to Bangkok by special train to 
fetch a better marksman. We may add that Mr. Norman is 
never commonplace even when treating of such well-known 
towns as Peking or Singapore, while his journey through parts 
of Malaya unvisited by Europeans was most romantic. When 
he arrived at Kelantan he was approached by the Sultan’s 
brothers with the request that he would supply them with arms 
and money for revolutionary purposes, and his hesitation before 
refusal is perfectly intelligible. 

Mr. Norman endorses the declaration of Prince Henri 
d’Orléans that the destinies of the world will be decided in Asia, 
and he seems to regard the crisis as at hand. It must be 
certainly complicated, even if we eliminate such insignificant 
factors as Spain and Portugal. Mr. Norman adds Germany 
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as a quantity that can be neglected. But it should be remem. 
bered that though Germany’s direct interests in the East are 
slight, she can turn the diplomatic scale. He holds, too, that 
France cannot hope to consolidate a great Oriental Empire. 
She has not the surplus population nor the money, and she 
has certainly lost the method. The rascality and incompetence 
that flourish in Tongking have been exposed more than once, 
and notably by Prince Henri d’Orléans. Mr. Norman, too, 
has some weird tales to tell of concessions and exactions, of 
contractors presented with 409,000 dollars for pulling down 
the citadel of Hanoi, and usurious port-charges. He computes 
that the occupation of Tongking resulted, from 1887 to 1893, in 
a dead loss of 235 million francs, in addition to nearly 270 
millions spent on conquest. Nevertheless the Republic, so far 
from laying the lesson to heart, is evidently bent upon eating 
up Siam. Mr. Norman frankly admits that the future of that 
country lies beyond calculation. Its independence has been so 
undermined by French aggression and native indolence, that 
the only possible outcome seem; to be a European Protectorate. 
On the other hand, Siam, become French, would mean the 
exclusion of our goods, which amount (at Bangkok) to 93 per 
cent., as against the .03 of our rivals ; and a frontier marching 
with Burma for three hundred miles. As for the buffer State, 
‘experts, both English and French, speak of it with a smile, 
more esp2c ally when the question of its government remains 
totally unsolved. 
The book does not take India into account, and so the actual 
British possessions that come under Mr. Norman’s review are 
Shanghai, Hong Kong, and the Straits Settlements, with the 
protected Malay States. He regards the eventual acquisition 
of the whole of Malaya as a certainty, and he advocates the 
immediate strengthening of the hands of the Residents. We 
must pass over many of his conclusions, though some of them 
are valuable, particularly the necessity of administrative reforms 
at Hong Kong. The main point to notice is that those posi- 
tions, though strategically important, are situated very far to 
the south. In order to have a decisive vo‘ce in future develop- 
ments, England should find a northern naval base, be it at 
Chusan or Wei-hai-Wei, or elsewhere. Port Hamilton is use- 
less, because Port Hamilton cannot be defended against a 
bombardment. Mr. Norman appears to take the ultimate 
partition of China rather too much for granted, but that Empire 
is bound to lose a limb ortwo. He discusses various eventuali- 
ties, as a Japanese-English alliance, a Japanese-French, a 
Japanese- Russian, with concessions to France. His own pre- 
ference is for a combination of the three, and his plan, divested 
of details, would work out thus: Japan would receive Korea, 
Formosa and the Chinese navy; Russia a slice of Manchuria, 
through which to run the Siberian railway, with a terminus on 
the coast; England a naval base, the province of Kwangtung 
and Canton, a free hand in Thibet, and free trade throughout 
China. The idea is bold, and not positively unattainable, 
thovgh the proximity of Russia and Japan might obviously 
recreate the Korean crisis in a new shape. It has at least the 
merit of frankly facing the fact that the Trans-Siberian railway 
will be finished, if not this century, at the beginning of the 
next, and that it will revolutionise Eastern relationships. Mr. 
Norman, though an enthusiastic admirer of Japan, has not 
entirely ignored the consideration that her vanity may lead to 
her undoing. He quotes a speech of Count Okuma’s about 
Japan ‘entering into competition with Europe as the repre- 
sentative of the Oriental races.’ That competition cannot fail 
to be severe so far as trade is concerned, since the country 
possesses a supply of the cheapest labour in the world, con- 
siderable skill at all handicrafts, and much mineral wealth. 
But, while commercial rivalry can be tolerated, Europe cannot 
allow the Japanese to pursue their ambitious schemes indefi- 
nitely. They had far better take Mr. Norman’s advice and 
apply their energies to the development of natural resources and 
the education of their masses, who are at present steeped in 
ignorance, 


THE ‘POETRY’ OF SOUTHEY 


Poems by Robert Southey. Chosen and arranged by EDWARD 
DOWDEN. London: Macmillan. 


There is something genuinely pathetic about this little book. 
‘Is this the mighty ocean? is this all?’ one is tempted to ex- 
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claim. Bulky, indeed, is the one-volume edition of Southey’s 
‘Poems’: portly is the work, and the type, if we remember 
rightly, is small and arranged in double columns ; the show, 
in size and weight, is goodly. But what shall be said for this 
diminutive tome, the latest addition to the ‘Golden Treasury’ 
series? There are onlytwo hundred and seventeen pages of these 
‘poems by Robert Southey,’ and each page holds but some thirty 
lines. What has become of those portentous epics—of ‘ Joan of 
Arc, of ‘Thalaba the Destroyer,’ of ‘ Madoc,’ of ‘ The Curse of 
Kehama,’ of ‘ Roderick, last of the Goths’? They are repre- 
sented here by extracts only—one of them by one, one by five, 
one by six, one by nine passages, and so forth. Not one of 
them is reproduced entire, not even ‘ Roderick, which Dr. 
Dowden, in his infinite generosity, describes as ‘ vital from first 
to last.’ It is to be hoped that poor Southey, whether through 
his ‘astral body’ or any other, has no consciousness of this 
selection by Dr. Dowden. It might give him pain, if pain be 
possible to him. It seems certain that he took himself seriously 
as a writer of verse-—-that he really and truly regarded himself 
as a ‘poet.’ Had he not had such faith in and appreciation of 
his products, he could scarcely have had the patience to pen 
the ‘Joan of Arc’ series. He was a fluent penman, but the 
most ‘easy’ of writers could not have produced ‘ Thalaba’ and 
the rest unless he had got it firmly into his head that he was 
turning out good and permanent work. And now, what is the 
result?) All that even Dr. Dowden can bring himself to declare 
of ‘ Joan of Arc’ is that it is ‘highly characteristic of the time’ ; 
of ‘Madoc,’ that it is an ‘animated narrative in verse’; of 
‘Thalaba, that it strikes ‘the note of conscience, the moral 
ideality of the writer’ ; and of ‘ Kehama,’ that it ‘asserts divine 
Providence.’ 

To be sure, Dr. Dowden discovers something handsome to 
pronounce on Southey’s ‘poetry’ as a whole. ‘It deepens,’ 
he says, ‘the channel in which our best habitual emotions 
flow; it presents high ideals of character and conduct; it 
worthily celebrates heroic action ; it is (to repeat former words 
of my own) “the output of a large and vigorous mind, amply 
stored with knowledge ; its breath of life is the moral ardour of 
a nature strong and generous, and therefore it can never cease 
to be of worth.”’ All this, however, might be said of prose as 
of verse. To deepen the channel of highest emotions, to pre- 
sent high ideals, to celebrate heroic action—these are not the 
first duties of poetry. The business of poetry is to be poetic. 
What we require from it is ‘natural magic,’ glamour, charm— 
imagination and fancy perfectly expressed. Perfection of ex- 
pression (‘All the charm of all the Muses often flowering in a 
lonely word ’)—that is what we especially demand. Where is it 
to be found in Southey’s verse? In all Southey’s ‘ poctry» 
there is not a single inevitable, flawless phrase. Neat and 
pretty are ‘ My days among the dead are past’ and ‘ The Holly 
Tree ’—they have a simple, agreeable austerity. There are, 
too, movement and acertain quaintness in some of his ballads— 
‘The Inchcape Rock, ‘ The Battle of Blenheim,’ and ‘ God’s 
Judgment on a Wicked Bishop’—which deserve to linger in 
the books for children. No one, moreover, denies that the epics 
and the odes have a large measure both of facility and of dignity. 
But where is the incommunicable grace, the happy inspiration, 
the perfect expression, which gives perpetual currency to verse ? 
In all the epics there is but one ‘show’ passage—that which 
begins ,‘ How beautiful is night!’ The irregular metres ot 
‘Thalaba’ and ‘Kehama’ are defily handled, and some skill is 
shown in imparting variety to the cadence ; correct enough, 
too, is the blank verse of ‘ Roderick’ and ‘Madoc.’ But the 
‘ poetry,’ the ‘poetry ’—where, alas, is that? 

Matters, of course, are different where the apologist for 
Southey withdraws the word * poet’ as a description, and accepts 
for substitute the word ‘rhetorician.’ It is as a worker in 
rhetoric that Southey, in his verse, mainly exhibits himself. 
He has the rhetorical spirit and rhetorical power—and yet not 
of the highest kind. He can be smooth, and dexterous, and 
resounding, but on occasion he can fall very flat indeed. He 
can drop into such futilities as this— 


Steep is the soldier's path ; nor are the heights 
Of glory to be won without long toil 
And arduous efforts of enduring hope. 


So in the ‘Ode written during the negotiations with Buonaparte 
in January 1814’ (which Dr. Dowden thinks ‘masterly not only 
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in feeling but in craftsmanship’), we 
Napoleon that 


find Southey saying of 


Sooner shall the Ethiop change his skin 
Or from the leopard shall her spots depart, 
Than this man change his old flagitious heart— 

which is a fine example of the bathos. Of course there are 
many things in Wordsworth quite as bad as these; but the 
present point is that, well acquainted as Southey was with the 
mere technique of verse, he did not always remain even at a 
respectably high level of eloquence. Even as a rhetorician he 
could sink. To describe adequately his outcome in verse we 
need a new word. It is absurd to talk of the ‘ poetry’ of a man 
who was not a poet at all; and yet one desires sometimes to 
differentiate metrical work from prose. The dilemma is an old 
one: there have always been poets writing in prose, and prose- 
men writing in verse. If only we could all agree upon a 
definition! Southey, worthy soul, wrought hard to leave behind 
him proofs that he was deserving of the laureate crown. His 
persistent application, his laborious shedding of ink, is quite 
touching. The epics came tumbling out, one after another. 
And now they are all boiled down into fewer than a hundred and 
fifty little pages! Had ever Ambition such a fall? And yet 
this small volume will do more to preserve the memory of the 
epics than the epics themselves could ever do. 


TWO TALES OF ADVENTURE 


1. The Hispaniola Plate, 1683-1893. By JOHN BLOUNDELLE- 
3URTON. London: Cassell. 

2. A Free Lance in a Far Land. Being an Account of the 
Singular Fortunes of Selwyn Fyveways, of Fyveways 
House in the County of Gloucester, Esq., for Seven Years 
a Free Adventurer in the Kingdom of Hindostan. By J. 
HERBERT COMPYON. London: Cassell. 


1. For his facts Mr. Bloundelle-Burton has drawn upon a certain 
duodecimo volume published anonymously in London in 1697 
and called Pietas in Patriam: the Life of Sir William Phips, 
for his fiction he has depended upon a lively imagination ; and 
both in fact and fiction he has served his readers well. Of 
stories of buried and sunken treasure there are enough in our 
language to plenish a spacious library, but our memory holds 
not more than some three or four as good as this. The author 
tells of an expedition to recover from its briny depths the store 
of gold and silver and of precious stones called the ‘Hispaniola 
Plate, and lost on the nerth coast of San Domingo, and 
of another costly freight hidden by one Alderly, a buccaneer 
contemporary of the ///spfaniola’s crew. The one was 
undertaken of Sir William Phips in his frigate Alger Rose 
in 1683, the Merry Monarch and his dolorous brother taking 
shares in the enterprise. The narrator is one Nicholas 
Crafer who accompanied Sir William in the quest, and a right 
exciting time the two had. Ill-luck, mutineers, and pirates 
beset them; the first they overcame by sheer pegging away, 
with the second they fed the sharks, with the third they p'ayed 
something like a drawn game. The shark scene 1s indeed 
excellent, for Phips did his work of quelling revolt with the deft- 
ness and sufficiency of an artist. 

‘“ Now,” says he, and at his words there went up a shriek 
more dreadful than before. ‘ Now fling over some jerked pork 
whereby the sharks may be attracted ; ’twill bea fitting prelude 
to a better meal.”’ 

‘Thereby they roared and roared again until, in very truth, I 
wonder the Spanish did not hear them on land—and “ Over 
with the lines ready to lower those dogs,” says he, “ and mean- 
time I will go and wash their filthy blood off my hands.” And 
away he went into his cabin. Then we who remained on deck 
saw to the pork being thrown over, what time I found oppor- 
tunity of telling my officers that he might not yet carry out his 
dread sentence —and presently, we saw the most horrid s‘ght 
that any sailor is ever doomed to see. We perceived in the 
dim grey of the coming night that terrible heave of the water 
the shark maketh, we saw the ripple caused by many fins, we 
saw plain enough the evil, squinting and upturned eyes looking 
for more prey. They had come for their supper and wanted it 
—they wanted their victims; and the victims, gasping, and 
sweating with fear, saw them as well as we did and knew their 
wants,”’ 
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Even so was discipline maintained on a king’s ship in 1683. 

At the last moment when the prize was fairly in Phips’s grasp, 
a pirate of the true skull-and-cross-bones quality—a pirate 
whom any right-minded boy would delight to paint in ver- 
milion and gamboge with perhaps a flick or two of gold leaf 
on belt, buckles and epaulettes—made off with a part of it, and 
was pursued into his lair by Nicholas Crafer who discovered 
therein yet further treasure, but who was compelled to come 
empty-handed away. It was this further treasure that his 
lineal descendant, Lieutenant Reginald Crafer, went to seek in 
1893, in his yacht Pompera. After some trouble with a descendant 
of the pirate mentioned above, and assisted by a shark, he found 
it all, found also his fate in the person of Barbara Alderly. We 
congratulate the author, and we congratulate alo the boys of 
all ages from eight to eighty who will read his stirring tale. 

2. It is well for the reader that after having knocked a Jesuit 
priest—a most shapely Jesuit priest—on the head and while he 
was fleeing from the officers of the law, Selwyn Fyveways feli 
in with Sergeant Fossit, for were it not for this very complete 
old ruffian, the book had been the dismalest of failures. The 
Sergeant is as delightful as he is convincing, and while he is 
upon the scene all goes well with us. His fine mouth-filling 
oaths, the aroma of arrack and other strange drinks which 
he exhaled ftom every pore, his pluck, his cunning, his equal 
pulse in good and evil fortune, all these we realise as we do the 
gritty tread of Thomas Atkins’s ammunition boots in Mr. 
Kipling’s tales. The scene in the crimping house too, Sergeant 
Fossit assisting, is vividly presented and furnishes a nice 
picture of a bit of old London when George the Third was king, 
We would we could say as much of the incidents depicted when 
Selwyn Fyveways roams at large across Hindostan. Here are 
opportunities lost, effects ruined, and attempts at humour, such 
as cause cold shudders. Of battles there are enough and to 
spare, but not one that stirs the blood, or whose strategy can be 
understood by layman or professional fighter. We are con- 
scious that guns are going off and sabre; flashing, but that is all. 
The glamour of the East and the fury of war alike are missing. 
It is a relief to the wearicd reader when he once more meets 
Sergeant Fossit, though it be but to listen to his deathbed con- 
fession, which, consistently enough, was of a pretty piece of 
villainy. In the hero’s birth and marriage and the events 
appertaining thereto no interest is possible, as the author seems 
to realise. 


FICTION 


1. A Bachelor Maid. By Mrs. BURTON HARRISON. Unwin. 


2. The Maid of Havodwen. By JOHN FERRARS. Digby. 
3. Kitty's Engagement. By FLORENCE WARDEN. White. 
4. The Sphinx of Eaglehawk. By ROLF BOLDREWOOD. Mac- 
millan. 
5- The Secret of th? Court. By F. FRANKFORT Moore. 
Hutchinson. 


6. A Full and True Account of the Wonderful Mission of Earl 
Lavender which lasted One Night and One Day. By JOHN 
DaviIDsON. With a Frontispiece by AUBREY BEARDSLEY 
Ward and Downey. 


1. Marion Irving is a prudent American young woman who 
postpones love, as tendered by a very devoted admirer, to the 
desire of a wider experience of life than she has been able to 
obtain under the vég/me of her rather arbitrary and common- 
place father. His dictum, ‘when Gordon gets hold of you he 
will take all that nonsense out of you, my dear, has confirmed 
the young aspirant to freedom in her aversion from the 
masculine yoke in any form. So she sends for a friend she has 
made among the teachers of a woman’s college whom she 
believes to be a kindred spirit, and for a time they enjoy sweet 
converse, and such aspirations as ‘ All might yet be well with us 
it we could only have three generations of single women. But 
alas! the philosophic Sara turns traitor to the cause, and 
unblushingly and successfully secures the rather vain old heart 
of Marion’s father, the judge. At the same time certain 
episodes in Sara’s past life come to the knowledge of her friend, 
who seeks the advice of Mrs. Romaine, a well-imagined type of 
a woman spoiled by the conflict between her love of a husband 
who represses her, and the demands of a luxurious society to 
which he is careful to give her the fullest access. The result is 
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the establishment of Marion and Mignon, another scorner of 
mankind who has broken her engagement because her lover 
scoffs at the ‘woman’s movement,’ in a dainty set of chambers, 
Here they produce papers on municipal reform and lectures on 
Political Economy, and go into raptures over Maeterlinck’s 
dramas, until nature, and circumstances which we will not 
reveal, induce them to relent. ‘The worst recorded against ’ 
Mignon’s husband ‘was a query to his wife whether on the 
whole she considered she could have done better by defeating 
nature than in letting nature defeat her. But as Mrs. Clyde 
observed, it is hardly worth while remembering the foolish 
things men say when they are trying to make you think they feel 
themselves your equals.’ On the whole this is a womanly sort 
of book; written not without humour. A certain Aunt Effie, no 
new woman, but an ‘old girl’ of the ancient pattern is, next to 
Mrs. Romaine, the best character described. 

2. We regret that this book is not better, for the reason that 
the author possesses powers of description which suffice to 
impress occasional scenes on the memory in a fashion to which 
much better artists do not often attain. Thus the picture of the 
bay and headland which are the predominant natural objects of 
Havodwen, the retreat in which Dorothy Toye grows up to the 
most rustic and ignorant girlhood thit ever blossomed into the 
dignity of a heroine of romance, and the features of her first 
journey with the Major and the donkey-cart to her future home, 
are admirable in their way; while her meeting with Hugh 
Trevor at the garden door, on that drowsy Sunday afternoon, 
when horse and rider are fain to make acquaintance with the 
fair donor of fresh water from the deep well in the yard, is an 
abiding addition to our mental picture-gallery. Some of the 
rustic Welsh people, Becca and Nanno, and William Williams, 
the Major’s factotum, are lifelike so far as we see. But the 
plot of the story, with the monstrous imbecility of the central 
incident and Dorothy’s part therein, is absurd and ioartistic to 
puerility. The inquest following on the revengeful act of the 
Italian maid-servant, and the extraordinary and heartless fraud 
perpetrated in the interests, and with the consent of the hero, 
occupy too great a part of the book, of which the materials, 
some of them good in their way, are put together in so 
cisjointed and amateurish a style as to wreck the whole 
construction. 

3. ‘ Kitty was a harmiess creature enough,’ says her sponsor ; 
but it must be confessed a little less fatuity would have made 
her more interesting. A gitl of more spirit would some- 
how have risen above the chain of circumstances in which she 
is involved by her father’s will (to make a girl forfeit great part 
of her fortune unless she marries a man with two thousand 
a year is a unique instance of testamentary cruelty), and 
certainly would never have engaged herself to one admirer in 
order to enable another, the man she love, to return to 
his home. This lover is cer.ainly well qualified to supply het 
deficiencies. Clive Lanerton’s steady sense of honour is beyond 
all praise; but his pertinacity in endeavouring to consign 
the lady toa husband for whom she has no love becomes no: 
a little provoking. His younger brother Dallas appreciates the 
dilemma better, and is justly irritated by the pedantic hesitation 
of the swain and the weak helplessness of the damsel. It 
must be admitted that Lanerton fére, a well-drawn model 
of cold conventionality, is an inflexible represser of sentiment. 
Other minor characters are not inaptly drawn, the brothers 
Williams, one Radical and artistic, the other ‘dead to every 
human emotion unconnected with golf, and the sisters Lanerton. 
There is natural if not very sensational interest in the doings of 
these young people, though probably the author relies rather 
on the murder of Mrs. Arnside, and the villainy of Lonsdale, the 
American adventurer to whom Kitty recklessly engaged herself, 
to secure the attention of her readers. Miss Warden has 
an easy style, and the story, such as it is, is not marred by any 
painful solecisms. 

4. This tale of ‘Old Bendigo’ causes misgivings. The author 
has too rashly committed himself toa date. We have reason t) 
doubt whether in 1852 there were even churches (other thin 
tents) or publichouses, much less any female ‘society,’ in 
the neighbourhood of that settlement. Speculative mining 
there was not, and certain methods of that process seem ‘too 
previous. And the balls are certainly an anachronism. 
A plausible adherence to fact is not too much to require 
in what may be almost called an historical novel. Apart from 
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these defects, which will only affect seriously the colonial reader, 
there is much to praise in the vivid narrative which relates the 
triumphs, misfortunes, and ultimate happiness of the beauty 
who dazzles the rough world of Eaglehawk in the incongruous 
put ofa barmaid. It is needless to say that the abduction and 
rescue of Winnie Charlesworth are told in a stirring style. 

5. ‘ Tnose who become overweighted with one subject in- 
\ ariably lose their mental balance. It is on this account that 
students of art, as taught in Paris, are careful to seek relaxation 
in nature (as found in the Latin Quarter) : and that students of 
tie sci-nce of warfare keep in touch wtth the English drama 
(a3 fouad at the stage-doors of certain theatres). It is on this 
account that studeats of whist should take to theology as a 
recreatio), and that stulents of the most recent form of 
aglish fictioa should devote their spare moments to light 
lterature.” It will b2 seen thit Mr. Frankfort Moore has not 
lost his shrewd way of patting things. But his present book 
is to some extent a new departure. His monomaniac above 
referred to is an army-surgeon, who has taken to Egyptology, 
and has discovered the secrets of the priests of Hevoth, whose 
temple is extant among the sands of Bab-el-Wady in the 
Soudan. By them has been preserved the secret of restoring 
physical life, a tradition dating from the mystic age when the 
sons of Goi had intercourse with the daughters of men. When 
Arthur Hampden is struck down by robbers in the neighbour- 
hood of Abou Klea, he is nursed back to animation by his old 
comrade, the doctor. Thereafter the two adepts plunge deeply 
into the mystery, and finally exert their skill upon the young 
wife of Hampden’s brother, with the ghastly result of revivifying 
the corpse without restoring the soul of the defunct. As 
Albaran, the modera survivor of the priests of Hevoth, ob- 
serves, ‘when death knocks at the door he should be admitted 
as an honoured guest.’ The lame and impotent conclusion of 
Sefton and his friend has branded this truism on their con- 
sciences. For a good flesh-creeping bit of well-sustained 
horror, the author deserves as much credit as the achievement 
admits 

6. This book is so foolishly offensive that there is only one kind 
suppozition that can be made concerning the author. That is 
that, being by no means in his first youth, he has picked up 
some information, which he has hopelessly mixed up, about the 
practice of * flagellation :’ that, as happens with half-educated 
people, he thinks he bas made a discovery; and that, as 
happens with people neither young nor instructed he has been 
obsessed by unclean and hideous ideas. In other words, to find 
any sort of explanation, it must not be called excuse, for Mr. 
Davidson’s conduct we have to imagine him turned for the time 
being into a dirty, stupid, and ignorant schoolboy who thinks, 
very falsely, that he has a sense of humour and a power of 
satire. It is most unfortunate for himself that he has found a 
publisher and a draughtsman to ald and abet him in presenting 
to the public what, apart from any question that may be raised 
as to decency, is the dullest rubbish that ever has appeared 
under the guise of fiction. 


RATIONALISM AND DOGMATICS 


History of Dogma, Vol. 1. By Dr. ADOLPH HARNACK, 
Translated from the German by NEIL BUCHANAN, 
London: Williams and Norgate. 


It is not probable that the popular interest in German 
rationalistic theology will be much increased by the publication 
of such volumes as the present. Such books are at once too 
undecided in their tone, and too complicated in their argu- 
ment to attract the class of readers who so eagerly swallow the 
latest unorthodoxies when diluted for their tender palates in the 
romances of Mrs. Humphrey Ward or the late Ernest Renan, 
Nor is this the only objection to the present volume. Dr. Harnack 
tells us in his preface, that ‘no theological book can obtain a 
place in the literature of the world unless it can be read both in 
German and English.’ Now so far as the latter is concerned our 
Professor may rest assured that of ten Englishmen who would 
care to read such a book nine would read it in the original by 
preference. If for the sma!l residuum a translation is thought 
worth the trouble of making it should be a translation which 
will give less trouble to the intellectual faculties than the one 
which is here presented, For the translator's sake we cheer- 
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fully grant that it has been our misfortune to meet many worse 
doings into English on the part of so-called translators from 
the German than his attempt. St ll the book for the ordinary 
reader's purpose is spoilt by the interpolation in the narration of 
sentences, of which it is possib'e to c njecture, but impossible to 
assert the meaning, whereof let the following serve as example 

‘Philosophers themselves, no doubt, found their mental food in 
the knowledge which they thought themselves able to surpass, 
but the masses grew up in superstition, and the Christian, which 
entered on the inheritance of Neoplatonism, was compelled to 
reckon with that and to come to terms with it’ (p. 327). Now 
differ as we do from Dr. Harnack on the main principle that 
underlies his treatment of the subject we regret that our typical 
frecthinker will probab'y fight shy of his pages, as, though 
the standpoint is distinctly rationalistic, it is reactionary 
orthodoxy compared with what our average young sceptic 
wishes you to understand when he or she talks of ‘ German 
views,’ 

Of the value ct a history of Christian dogma there can be no 
two opinions. But the author who can satisfactorily grapple 
with such a task must have in his mind not only a clear idea of 
what he means by dogma, but also what he means by the 
Church. On the last point we fail to see that our author has 
any clear conception. On p. 62 he tells us ‘Jesus himself did 
not found a new religious community; but gathered round 
himself a circle of disciples and chosen apostles, whom he com- 
manded to preach the Gospel (p. 67). It follows from this 
statement that there can, properly speaking, be no Christian 
dogmatics, as there can, if this statement be correct, be no 
Christian Church. And with this view Dr. Harnack occasional'y 
seems to coincide, as when he says (p. 18) :‘ Dogmatism in its 
conception and development, is a work of the Greek spirit on the 
soil of the Gospel,’ but such a conception of primitive Chris- 
tlanity 1s, unless its genuine records belie it, an historical impos- 
sibility, and from time to time, as when he defines dogmas as 
the doctrines of the Church, Dr. Harnack admits as much. 
But while ecclesiastical students cannot for this reason accept 
Dr. Harnack’s principle of guidance, they owe him no small 
debt for the scholarly and honest manner in which he has treated 
his details. No recent writer, not even Weizsacker, shows 
more clearly the strength which the Conservative reaction, 
initiated by Lizhtfoot, has attained in German theological 
speculation than this author who, in chapter vi., almost con- 
temptuously dismisses Judaistic Christianity (which the old 
school of sceptics, whom Kenan popularised, described as the 
whole pre-Pauline and anti-Pauline Church) as one of the most 
inconsiderable elements in the development of the Christian 
faith, On many another point his exceptional moderation and 
fairness are equally conspicuous. While he refuses to accept the 
miraculous birth of the founder of Christianity, he admits that 
almost from the earliest period where records exist it form2d 
part of the Christian faith, and this German professor actually 
owns that the date of the evangelic records is a mystery that wi] 
probably never be cleared up. And even where the volume is 
least acceptable to orthodox opinion, the deeply relig’ous tone 
of the author must commend itself to the most orthodox believer. 
He thoroughly appreciates St. Paul’s position and there is a real 
pouch of genius shown when he describes Puritanism as the 
‘conscience of the Church,’ the force that has always been the 
creator of every spiritual revival, whether Scholastic, Lutheran, 
or Jansenist. 

But we must not bid Dr. Harnack farewell without casting a 
glance at the one field in the ecclesiastical domain which he 
makes peculiarly his own, and where he has much to teach 
the student-mind, namely the philosophy of the later Empire ia 
its relation to the Church. The history of the early Christianity 
can never be understood, uatil ecclesiastical historians become 
thoroughly conversant with the two great philosovhies of the 
Empire —Stoicism and Neoplatonism. The contempt lavished 
on these two schools, and especially the latter, by orthodoxy and 
materialism alike cannot be too strongly condemned when it is 
remembered that if their teachers were too weak to save the old 
classic civilisation they had yet power enough to dignify and 
idealise its doom. The miracle of the Christian triumph is 
weakened and not strengthened by the depreciation of its 
opponent’s power, and it would be well for those who think that 
ancient ph‘losophy ended with Aristotle, or at least St. Paul, to 
read the third appendix to this volume, in which the learned 
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author conclusively shows that ‘from the standpoint of religion 
and morality, the ethical temper which Neoplatonism sought 
to beget and confirm was the highest and purest which the 
culture of the ancient world produced’ (p. 306). ’Tis pleasant to 
reflect that after all the Roman died of idealism. 


FROM STAGE-LAND 


1. Zhe Second Mrs. Tanqueray. By A. W. PINERO. London, 
Heinemann. 

2. The First Step. By WILLIAM HEINEMANN. London: 
Lane. 

3. Madame Sans-gine. By EDWARD LFPELLETIER. — Trans- 
lated by J. A. J. DE VILLIERS. London: Chatto. 


1. Not long ago the Second Mrs. Tangueray was as ubiquitous 
a topic of polite conversation as the wicked servant-girl or the 
immoral climate of these isles. The matter became—to use the 
Chinese trope—‘as great as the heavens,’ and so many and 
manifold were the comments of all the critics, that any further 
attempt at a serious discussion of Mr. Pinero’s (or Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell's) creation would certainly involve us in a charge of 
plagiarism. Mr. Pinero, however, has chosen to be in the 
fashion, and published his famous play ; and it is obviously the 
reviewer's duty to forget—if he can !—the opinion he formed in 
the glare of the footlights, and endeavour to appraise the thing 
as literature. Wecannot believe that, gud stage-play, it will live 
as long and useful a life as She Stoops to Conguer or even The 
Lady of Lyons ; but itis probable that posterity will regard it 
gua study-play with dutiful interest as the most polished exem- 
plar of acertain distant phase of sentiment. The prose is a 
model of the ‘ professionally classic’ style ; it is difficult to find 
a single unnecessary epithet (in passing, it shouid be remarked 
that a superabundance of epithets is so sure a sign of the 
slipshod expression of vague thought, that a method of quanti- 
tative analysis of style might well be based on the percentage of 
adjectives in any given work), and from cover to cover there is 
not a single scrap of fine writing. The development of the story 
is ingenious enough, though the burning of the letter helps us to 
guess the catastrophe ; and the throwing of the rose through 
the window by the hasty Aredale is a pretty stroke of trazic irony 

for those who are acquainted with the language of flowers. 
Aubrey Tanqueray is the incarnation of a platitude; Cayley 
Drummle is too much of a tame cat; Ellean might have be-n 
allowed a sense of humour; and Mr. Tanqueray’s two friends 

there ought to have been a third-—some sort of a clergyman 

are the merest conventions. Paula convinces : we donot worder 
at her despair when we contemplate the dull earnestness of her 
husband and the brisk stupidity of his -/idus Achates. It is 
farthermore a pity that Frank Misquith’s wife should not have 
taken the place of Mrs. Cortelyon, who allows herself to be 
‘scored off’ too easily. A little bit of Dodo would have been 
welcome instead of an intolerable deal of Dido. The moral of 
the tragedy is not so new as some people have chosen to think. 
It is the old, old truism that fi//es de jote are not always joyeuses, 
or—to English that—that ‘ gay’ women are not invariably gay. 
Finally, we cannot commend the workmanship of Mr. Pinero’s 
names: Aubrey Tanqueray and Cayley Drummle suyzest a 
tune on the xylophone, an instrument which we have never 
admired. 

2. Mr. Heinemann’s object was—so we are told in the preface 
—‘ not to write anything that would satisfy the usual require- 
ments of a stage-play with regard to variety and action—but 
simply to snatch one dramatic moment out of a story of to day, 
and to observe in its treatment econ my as well as the dramatic 
unities.” Weunderstand that the late Mr. Pigott would not consent 
to its production at the Independent Theatre —why he did not we 
cannot understand. It is possible that that kindest and most 
courteous of intellectual chaperons wished to save the writer from 
the pangs of damnation with faint praise ; it is probable that he 
who knew so much of literary life knew ‘the story of to-day’ 
too well. The persons in the drama are four in number—twuo 
of either sex. Frank Donovan, whose first play has been a 
great success (he speaks of himself as the fin-de-stécle Shake- 
speare !), is living with Annie, the elder of two sisters; his 
friend, Jack Darwen, who has lent him money, is enamoured of 
h r sister Lizzie, a mere child, incapable of passion, and fond of 
dress, Frank Donovan is tired of Annie, whose place in his 








affections has been usurped by the leading lady of the theatre ; 
Annie is altogether ignorant of the change. He affords his 
friend an opportunity of seducing Lizzie, as a set-off against 
his debt. Jack Darwen accordingly takes Lizzie to the Gaiety, 
and afterwards entertains her in his chambers; and Annie, 
who has guessed how the catastrophe came about, finds her 
love turned to loathing, and slaps the /in-dz-stécle Shakespeare's 
face. There is an uncouth vigour in this sordid tragedy (both 
Frank and his friend are the deadliest cads) which enables us 
to hope that Mr. Heinemann will some day do better. He 
has not yet learned to write dialogue, and is evidently little 
versed in stage-craft. And Zhe First Step is by no means 
happily entitled. 

3. It is rather refreshing to turn to M. Edmond Lepelletier’s 
romance of J/adame Sans-géne, which is, it should ‘go without 
saying, founded on the pleasant play by Sardou and Moreau. 
The story of the staunch-hearted little laundress, who became 
a marshal’s wife by marrying a mere serzeant, is so well known 
that we need not recapitulate it here. Suffice it to say, that M. 
Lepelletier has succeeded in transmuting the most charming 
of plays into a charming novel, and that Mr. de Villiers has 
Englished his French accurately enough. But (for the 
hundredth time) who is there so ignorant of French an | yet so 
interested in French literature as to require the translator’s help 
in such an affair ? 


THE SUN’S STORY 


The Story of the Sun. By Sir ROBERT BALL. London: 


Cassell. 


This volume from the fertile pen of the author of the Story 
of the Heavens offers to the general reader an outline of what 
is known about the sun. In the earlier chapters we learn the 
size and relative distances of the planets, and have brought 
before us in the author’s well-known lucid manner the principles 
of the methods by which this knowledge is arrived at. One 
chapter treats of the Transits of Venus and the way in which 
they tell us how many times the sun is further off than the 
centre of the earth, while in another we are shown how the 
speed of light may be learnt from direct experiment, or by 
noting the delay in the return of the eclipses of Jupiter’s moons 
when the rays from them have to cross the earth’s orbit before 
reaching us. This leads naturally to a discussion of the aber- 
ration of light, the phenomenon by which the progressing beam 
of light poured out by a celestial body appears to come from a 
point more in front of the moving earth than the actual krown 
position of the object seems to warrant ; this apparent change 
of position being the natural result of our meeting the ray:, so 
to say, in our course round the sun. The diagram showing tle 
apparent diversion of a bullet’s path across a railway-carriage 
moving now in one direction now in the other is someahat 
unintelligible, probably from the omission of arrows indicating 
the direction uf the motion. The difficulties of finding tke 
earth’s orbital velocity from spectroscopic measures of the 
speed of stars in the line of sizht are surely overstated on pages 
74.and 75. Observations of any well-chosen star at suitable 
times of the year would obviously permit of separating the 
earth’s orbital motion from that of the star in space. Quite 
of another order are the obstacles in the way of deter- 
mining the sun’s motion in space from the relative radial 
movements of the stars that surround us, a problem that 
has already been attacked, and on which a few words would 
not have been out of place in the concluding chapter. We 
fan-y that to many the gem of the book will be the chag- 
ter on the Sun’s Light. Whether we take the eloquent 
introduction setting forth the prodigal abundance of light 
received by the earth for untold ages coupled with the fact 
that, after all, the globe on which we live intercepts but the 
two-thousand-millionth part of the rays emitted by the sun, or 
follow the admirable exposition of the fundamental principles 
of the undulatory theory of light, or watch the decomposition 
of light by a prism, or finally trace the origin of the greater 
part of the Fraunhofer lines in the absorptive action of the 
gases that envelop the sun—everywhere we are carried along 
by the genuine enthusiasm cf the author. In agreement 
with the excellence of this chapter are the accompanying 
illustrations, The tinted picture of the sun’s spectrum is the 
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best of its kind we have met with, while the typical groups of 
Fraunhofer lines reproduced from Mr. Higgs’s exquisite photo- 
graphs give anidea of the beauty and complexity of the solar spec- 
trum as revea'ed by Pro‘essor Rowland’s marvellous gratings. 
The chapter on eclipses is in general very clear and interest- 
ing. The scenic effects attendant on a total eclipse of the sun 
are strikingly shown in acouple of chromolithographs from 
artistic sketches made in Norway in 1851 by Professor 
Piazzi Smyth. An obvious oversight on p. 130 ds igures the 
demonstration of the use of the Saros in predicting the recur- 
rence of eclipses of the moon. It is stated that ‘in a year—or 
rather, in a little less than a year—after the occurrence of a 
lunar eclipse, the sun will again have reached a point opposite 
the node ; but the moon will not then be found there, nor at 
the second, nor at the third complete revolution of the sun 
relatively to the node, will the moon be in the position proper 
for an eclipse: it will be too far from the node.’ Now in fact 
(and on this point nobody can possibly be better informed than 
the author) the moon comparatively rarely escapes eclipse on 
the occasion of the passive of the sun throuzh the node. Each 
successive eclipse at a given node will indeed vary in character, 
and usually only after the lapse of eighteen years and eleven 
days will the same style of eclipse be repeated in its place in the 
sequence composing the Saros. Next follows a complete 
description of the sun and its immediate surroundings. The 
corona is dismissed somewhat briefly, possibly from the 
fact that, in spite of the large mass of material collec ed by 
o servers, relatively little positive knowledge has been gained 
reyvardiny its true nature or condition. 

The whole volume, written in the bright and cheery style 
characteri-tic of the author, contains a wealth of sound in- 
formation. The subject seems at first sight to be dealt with 
somewhat fragmentarily, but closer examination will show that 
the various separate threads are cleverly woven together intoa 
most interesting story of nearly all that is known about the 
sun. But the value of the book to the student would have been 
greatly enhanced by additional references and more systematic 
historical treatment. A few disturbing misprints may be pointed 
out : p. 89, line 8, for Sux read Earth, p. 190 and in the index, 
for Schaster read Schuster ; p. 263 after 1,380,000 insert or ; and 
p- 309 line 8, from foot, for hemispheres read seasons. 


SOME INDIAN STUDIES 


The Globe-Trotter in India Two Hundred Years Ago; and other 
Indian Studics. By MICHAEL MACMILLAN, B.A. London : 
Sonnenschein. 


Professor Macmillan’s volume of fugitive essays, which he 
has republished under the title Zhe Globe-Trotter in India 
Two Hundied Years Ago, is, we fear, the merest bookmaking. 
The studies have no particular merit in themselves: they were 
written at different times for various Indian periodicals—the 
Bombay Gazette, the Calcutta Review, and the Madras Christian 
College Magazine ; and simply as fugitive articles for an Indian 
newspaper or magazine they may have done well enough. But 
to collect them into a volume was to overestimate their merits 
altogether. The sketches which give their name to the volume 
are merely sone account of the travels of Gemelli Careri in India 
boiled down from Churchill’s Voyages, and not particularly well 
boiled down. They contain a little facile comment from the 
modern standpoint, but those who want to read about Gemelli 
Carer: will probably go to Churchill, and those who don’t will 
not read Professor Macmillan; so that between the two there 
seems little use in republishing the articles. The rest of the 
book contains essays dealing with miscellaneous Indian 
subjects, such as ‘Heredity and the Regeneration of India’ 
and ‘Some Indian Prover)bs,’ the latter a singularly unfruitful 
subject of study under any circumstances, and one that in the 
hands of Professor Macmillan assumes a dulness quite 
portentous. To study the accumulated commonplaces of ages 
is a singularly barren pursuit, but to sit down seriously to 
set before the world a collection of Indian proverbs baldly 
rendered, and imagine that there can be any interest in 
comparing and contrasting them with such venerable inani- 
ties as ‘Two of a trade never agree’ or ‘Necessity is the 
Mother of Invention’ is almost imbecile. The only essay in 
the collection which will be of the slightest interest to the in- 
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telligent reader is that on ‘Angl>-Indian Words and Phrases,’ 
and of that, as the author acknowledges, very little is new. 
Most of it is to be found in Yule and Burnell’s Glossary. 
But those parts which are new will amuse Anglo-Indians 
with a taste for philology, and we quote a few of the 
more startling corruptions and derivations it contains. 
Those which illustrate the way natives corrupt English 
proper names are among the more amusing. The native 
yenerally strives to master an English name and fix it in 
iiis memory by connecting it either with some other name with 
which he is familiar or, by some wholly false analogy, with 
some vernacular word. Thus there was once a Ravenscroft, a 
member of the Bombay Council. The name puzzled the 
natives to whom the sound was difficult to seize and pronounce. 
But every one in Bombay is well acquainted with the name 
Crawford, from the ‘ Crawford’ market and from the civilian of 
that name whose memory is still preserved. ‘Croft’ and 
‘Crawford’ sounded near enough to one another to native 
ears and ‘Ravenscroft’ became ‘Revenue Crawford Sahib.’ 
‘Mackintosh’ in the same way became ‘ J/akkhdén (butter)— 
toast,’ and Mackenzie ‘ Makkhan-ji,’ ji being an honorary affix. 
As an instance of corruption through false association with 
some native word of like sound, the author gives the case of 
Rogersthan or ‘ Rogers’ Place,’ a house built at Matheran by or 
for a Mr. Rogers, which is now known as Rajusthan or ‘the 
place of a king.’ The converse process may be observed in the 
corruption by Clive’s soldiers of the name Surajah Dowlah into 
Sir Roger Dowlah. ‘These false derivations remind one some- 
what of the story that is told of Sir William Hunter who, in the 
first lush of his enthusiasm for reforming Anglo-Indian ortho- 
graphy, came upon the name Hooky-tollah,and promptly decided 
that the correct transliteration from the vernacular must be 
Huilki-tola, until he discovered that ‘ Hooky’ was not a corrup- 
tion of a Hindustani word, but a plain English name (compare 
Hooky Walker). But to return to our author. Kinloch be- 
comes ‘ Tin lakh’ (three lakhs) in the native mind, and Captain 
Gwynne ‘ Govind Sahib.’ Professor Macmillan cannot resist the 
temptation to mention Yule’s derivation of ‘damn’ in ‘don’t care 
a dam’ (new spelling), Yule, as everybody knows, declares that 
it has nothing to do with perdition, and refers to the copper 
coin dém, the fortieth part of a rupee. His view is supported 
by similar derivations which are assigned to ‘don't care a rap’ 
and ‘don’tcare a curse’ and is likely enough, but the theory is 
kaown to everybody, and is so ancient that it has even found its 
way into a recent issue of Punch. It was hardly worth producing 
afresh in an essay on Anglo-Indian phrases, 


MR. LYDEKKER ON BRITISH MAMMALS 


Allen's Naturalists Litrary; British Mammals. By P. 
LYDDEKER, F.R.S. London: Allen. 


We cannot but consider this a disappointing book. The 
first three animals which most of us would name as typically 
‘Britith mammals’ are the horse, the ox, and the sheep. 
There are a couple of pages about the Chillingham cattle, but 
the rest of the tribe and the horse and sheep are simply omitted. 
We naturally, when we read of the horse used by the Romans, 
turn to such a book as this for information. There is nota 
word. No doubt a horse book will form part of the series. 
Colonel Hamilton Smith’s treatise on the subject in Jardine’s 
Naturalists Library is still a standard work. But Mr. 
Lydekker, in that case, might have given us an outline of the 
early history of horses and referred the reader to the forth- 
coming volume. The omission of the sheep is even more 
serious. Mr. Lydekker cinnot say that neither horses nor 
sheep are indigenous. Does he not devote nine or ten pages 
to the black rat and the broan rat? Yet he asserts, no doubt 
correctly, that the black rat came to England for the first time 
in the fifteenth century. If the horse, which is either indigenous 
or came before the Romans, is omitted as an introduction, why 
should he back rat usurp so much room? But it is even 
worse with the broan rat. Skeep are left cut, though their 
history goes back at any rate to the Saxon invasion. The 
brown ra , we are told in a somewhat surpris ng passage, came 
in with the House of Hanover in 16088. But here is the whole 
sentence: ‘ Waterton, who detested this interloper with a hatred 
only less cordial! than that which he bestowed on the Hanoverian 
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dynasty, maintained that the first specimens were brought over 
from the Continent by a vessel which reached our shores soon 
after the year 1688, even if they did not arrive in the very ship 
which carried the first of the line of Hanover.’ This 1s, of 
course, pure nonsense: but it may be worth while to see what 
Waterton really did write. As might be expected, it 1s some- 
thing widely different. For one thing, though we wholly 
disagree with Waterton’s political views, we find he wrote 
sense. The passage may be found in Lssays on Natural 
History (Dr. Norman Moore's edition, p. 237). The first part 
of the first sentence is enough : ‘Some few years after the fatal 
period of 1688, etc. Mr. Lydekker has two pages on the bear, 
an animal which became extinct even before the wolf, unless it 
survives on the Stock Exchange, and yet as we have seen he 
has nothing to tell us about the horse or the sheep. There isa 
good and clear passage about voles, an animal which some of 
our friends ‘are disposed to confound with moles, and others 
with some kind of earthworm. There are descriptions, each 
illustrated, of the three recognised species, and an interesting 
account of the depredations of the Field Vole in Scotland of 
late years. There is also a full and interesting article on the 
Wild Cat, and the illustration shows us an animal which well 
deserves Pennant’s description when he calls it the British 
tiger. Under this heading we turn confidently for something 
about the Manx cat, with its velvet fur and its absent tail, but 
there is not so much as a word. Mr. Lydekker is of opinion 
that our domestic ‘Pussy’ is descended out of Egypt. Fe//s 
caffra of northern Africa is her true progenitor, and so the 
history of Richard Whittington as we read it in our childhood 
is confirmed by the latest scientific investigations. We must 
assert, in bringing this brief notice to a conclusion, that a treatise 
on British Mammals, which omits the sheep, the ox, the horse 
and the Manx cat, must disappoint a majority of readers. 


SCIENCE AND METAPHYSICS 


Introduction to the Theory of Science and Metaphysics. By 
Professor RIEHL, of Freiburg. Translated by Professor 
FAIRBANKS, of Yale. London: Kegan Paul. 

It may be doubted whether Dr. Fairbanks has done the cause 
of philosophy much service, in this country at least, by his 
translation of Professor Riehl’s treatise. The translation itself 
is clear and idiomatic, but Professor Riehl’s ‘views and _ his 
methods of expression are less likely to terd to the instruction 
of the student than to the encouragement of the scoffer. It 
must not be forgotten that we have here only the third part of 
a great work on the principles of the Critical Philosophy, and 
doubtless most or many cf the numerous philosophic questions 
disposed of in this volume have received fuller treatment in a 
previous portion of the work. Apart from such fuller treatment 
the brief and dogmatic manner in which Professor Riehl settles 
many of the leading problems of philosophy would appear 
ridiculous in a book pretending to be anything more than a 
student’s manual. But no such previous exposition can excuse 
the contemptuous manner in which the author speaks of any 
philosopher on whom he can fix the charge of idealism, and 
this fashion of argument is likely to be more harmful here than 
n Germany, because of the peculiarly practical bent of our 
national thought. Such phrases as ‘Plato’s metaphysical 
system (if it may be called a system),’ and ‘that caricature of 
science and reason called the Hegelian philosophy,’ are 
puerilities unfortunately only too likely to find a responsive 
audience in England, where metaphysics is a term of reproach. 
Nevertheless, Professor Richl’s book contains a good deal of 
sound reasoning put ina clear and forcible if somewhat polemic 
form. ‘The translator appears to have fallen into an error, 
however, in ascribing originality, in the strict sense of the word, 
to Professor Riehi’s theories of perception and of the ‘ collective 
will’ ; the former will be found in Professor Seth’s ‘ Scottish 
Philosophy’ in the form of an exposition of Kant; the latter 
is very beautifully and adequately developed (not to mention 
more modern works) in the Aepudblic of Plato. 
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